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REEDY’S MIRROR 


False Keokuk Power Stories 
That Injure St. Louis 


The time has come to put an end to the repeated falsehoods, in 
print and out of it, about this Company’s Keokuk power contract. Some persons and 
papers ignorantly, others maliciously, have tried to make you believe we pay too much for 
Keokuk power. That if we paid only a fair price for it we wouldn’t need to ask the City 
to reduce our excessive taxes. There is not an atom of truthinit. Any of these persons 
and papers could have learned the truth by consulting the public records of the Public 
Service Commissions of [llinois and Missouri. 


Friday night the St. Louis Star in a front page article stated that 
“the EXCESS COST of United Railways power is $670,000 a year,’’ owing to our Keokuk 
contract. The truthis that our ENTIRE PAYMENT for Keokuk power during the 
past year was only $618,750. 





The writer of that article didn’t know what 
he was talking about—and didn’t trouble to go to the 
proper public authorities to jearn. He got his im- 
aginary $670,000 ‘‘excess” by comparing the average 
kilowatt hour cost of United Railways power derived 
from three separate sources in 1915 with what he 
supposed to be the kilowatt hour cost of producing 
power in 1915 in the Cleveland municipal electric 


plant. 


His “cost” figure for Cleveland in 1915 was 
3.7 .mills per kilowatt hour. He evidently assumed 
that covered the whole cost of power in the Cleveland 
plant. He didn’t know that it covered only the cost 
of coal, labor and supplies; that it did not include 
interest on City bonds issued to build the plant, in- 
surance and other fixed charges. 


Commissioner Davis, in charge of Cleve- 
land’s municipa: electric plant, informs us that the 
actua: present cost of producing power in that plant 
is over 8 mills per kilowatt hour, of which over 6 mills 
is operating and maintenance cost and over 2 mills 
plant investment cost. 


United Railways uses 107,700,000 kilo- 
watt hours yearly of Keokuk power. We pay 5.77 
mills per kilowatt hour for it. If we bought that 107,- 
700,000 kilowatt hours a year from the Cleveland 
municipal electric plant at 8 mills, or less than actual 
cost of producing it in that plant, our bill for it would 
be $240,171 a year more thanour Keokuk power bill. 


President Stanley of the Cleveland Railway 
Company informs us that his company buys its power, 
under contract approved by the Cleveland City Gov- 
ernment, at 6.59 mills per kilowatt hour, or .082 mills 
more than United Railways pays for Keokuk power. 
At that rate our Keokuk power would cost us $88,300 
a year more than it does. The Cleveland Railway 
Company buys its power from the Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company, the City Government anpprov- 
ing, because the Cleveland municipal electric light 


plant could not meet the Illuminating Company’s 
low bid. 


The relatively small amount of steam- 
electric power United Railways buys from Union 
Electric, in addition to the Keokuk power, costs us 
8.36 mills per kilowatt hour—which on the word of 
Commissioner Davis is almost exactly the present 
cost of producing power in the Cleveland municipal 
electric plant. 


United Railways’ average price for all power 
bought (under pre-war contracts), is 6.69 mills per 
kilowatt hour. We couldn’t buy it that cheap today. 
This is nearly 114 mills per kilowatt hour less than 
the officially reported cost of producing power in the 
Cleveland municipal electric plant today. 


We buy our Keokuk power at very much 
less than the actual cost of its production at Keokuk, 
as the records of the Illinois Public Service Commis- 
sion will prove, thanks to the extremely favorable and 
valuable 99-year contract which the Post-Dispatch 
described as ‘‘iniquitous” in a Cleveland dispatch 
published Saturday night. 


United Railways power generated in our 
own small steam-electric p!ants during the present 
year has cost us 20 mills per kilowatt hour. 


Our Keokuk power contract guarantees 
St. Louis, during the next 90 years, power to move 
street cars that can’t be shut off by railroad or mine 
strike, or by fire or flood in the St. Louis district. 
It is one of this Company’s, and one of St. Louis’, 
best assets. If any other big city in America had it, 
the papers of that city would be boasting of it, instead 
of knocking it. 


If at any time hereafter the terms of that 
contract should be unjust to the public or the street 
railway service, the Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission has ample authority, and would use it, to 
correct that injustice. 





This Company is in good faith seeking a readjustment of our tax 
and franchise conditions that will enable us to use street car earnings to pay better wages, 
sive ample good service at its fair cost, and make some return to the thousands of men 
2nd women who have invested their savings in this business. 


We can’t buy space to answer every hurtful falsehood told against 
us by office-seeking agitators and profit-seeking newspapers. We do ask the fair-minded 
men and women of St. Louis, who may finally have to settle the street railway problem, 
to consider carefully the motives of those persons and papers that year in and year out 
attack every constructive effort made in this city, that constantly advertise St. Louis 
abroad as a bad place to invest in, and that never praise anybody or anything in St. Louis 
except themselves. 


The United Railways Company of St. Louis 


Be rremeasa, 
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A Crisis in the War 


By William Marion Reedy 
OW the Great War is at a more critical stage 
than ever since yon NKluck was almost upon 
Paris. 
ihere are possibilities of disaster in the grand 
conference of the allies. Those things which have 
thus far prevented co-operation in military action 
have been more or less camouflaged—there’s no 
escaping that word. The conference may bring to 
the front the divergence of political aims and cer- 
tainly there will be some clash of personal military 
ambitions. There is always danger of a conference 
closing with the differences only superficially ad- 
justed and with discord rather than harmony under- 
neath. ; 
Certain latent traditional national ambitions that 
have energized the governments of the allies are 
not going to be lightly put aside in a self-denying 
compact as to adjustments after the war. The war 
has cost too much to have it end without gain or 
with only negative benefits. In the governments of 
the allies there are imperial objectives—France is a 
republic but it has a colonial empire in Africa and 
the east. ltaly wants Austria-Hungary bottled up. 
Great Britain wants whatever land her armies tread 
in Asia Minor. Who will believe those dreams will be 
cheerfully abandoned if only the Teuton peoples be 
kept within their own national boundaries? What? 
can plunge the world into war and lose 
More than that, she shall be allowed even 
leave the field with consolidated 
central Europe? Well, hardly. Whatever the allies 
may say they cannot change their old imperial wills 
to power in such short order. And what assurance 
is there that Germany, an unmaimed state, will as a 
republic forswear the dementia of world-mastery 
and glory that has driven it for forty-six years and 
titanically for three years as an autocracy? The 
German people have been with their rulers and they 
Leave them un- 


(aermany 
nothing ? 
if defeated to 


have shown no sign of desertion. 
penalized, with prospective natural resources aug- 
mented, and the German republic may be as im- 
perial as the present war-lords. 


The allies will not take 
pacilism of a German republic unless it be 


chances on the 
shorn 


long 


of territory and power and when the shearing be- 
gins, who shall have what? There is the Far East— 
how about Japan who has helped the allies? Shall 
Italy have all of Austria she wants? By whom shall 
the Balkans be dominated? With Russia out of 
power to do injury to British interests in the east, 
«a Germany not whittled down may well be a greater 
has interests in 
It is hardly 
nature, 


menace to British France 
China that may be imperiled by Japan. 
consistent with what one knows of human 
and that is strong in governmental nature, that the 
allies will make the great renunciation implied first 
in the Russian revolution’s proposals of peace with- 
out annexations or indemnities and then in the 
declaration of the United States for a peace that 
calls for no more than the democratization of Ger- 
many and recognition of the rights of small nations. 
If the allies so renounce it will be with strong men- 
tal reservations. And it is exactly those mental 
reservations that may work against real unification 


power. 


of political purpose and military effort. 

To be sure, the United of all the 
wrangle and tangle of conflicting imperial ambitions 
in Europe, and the United States comes in with the 
final contribution of power that must end the war, 
and therefore what the United States wants will be 
heard and granted—in principle, but how about in 
practice? Whether the conference will make public 
a political programme in common, we don’t know. 


States is out 


It should do so, on the theory that if the German 
people can be conyinced Germany is not going to 
he crushed and barred from the comity of the world 
after the war, they will make a peace through a 
The conference should 
The talk to-day is ex- 
But military unity will 


representative government. 
do this, but will it do so? 
clusively of military unity. 
always be endangered so long as there remain dis- 
cordant and conflicting political aims. Let us say 
pragmatically, the first thing is to defeat Germany. 
Very well, but suppose one or more of the allies 
should feel that after defeating Germany it or they 


are destined to come out of the litthe end of the 


horn. Might there not be a defection, a change of 
sides? Such a thing has happened in other wars. 


To prevent such a thing now there must be an. agreed 
political programme and upon that the United States 
must insist, if this war’s ending is not to be the 
mother of future wars. 

Suppose there can be a peace 
between her and Germany. That will lighten the 
It might possibly enable her 


Russia is a danger, 


strain on Germany. 
to get food and even military support from Russia. 
That possibility can only be averted by a statement 
of political purpose on the part of the allies that will 
meet the views of the Russians as to a peace with- 
out annexations and indemnities. We may say the 
Bolsheviki are madmen, that Russia is a chaos, not 
aegovernment. That is true. And yet the Bolshe- 
viki are a danger to the allies in another fashion. 
Mad as they are, their attitude towards the war is 
an attitude that is to be found more than most of 
us suspect among the masses of the people in the 
There are Bolsheviki in principle, 
us to peace, among the people in Great Britain, 
France, Italy and even the United States. If the 
workers can seize government in Russia, why might 
itries ? 


allied countries. 


not workers coerce government in allied co. 
What might happen if the general strike were ap- 
There have been, there are strikes in Great 
If con- 


plied ? 
3ritain, France, Italy, the United States. 
ditions grow worse as to the inability of wages to 
keep up with the cost of living, labor, or at least 
Socialist labor might rise in any or all the allied 
this is 
probable, but it is possible. Bol- 
sheviki power we may be sure is not lost on labor 
anywhere, and it excites to emulation in certain fac- 
The surest way to offset this would 


countries against the war. L do not say 


The example of 


tions of labor. 
be by a joint allied pronunciamento of a_ political 
purpose to make the peace, when it comes, a peo- 
ple’s peace. Our Federation of Labor says plainly 
enough that labor must be heard in the peace coun- 
that international must be 


consideration as the 


cils—-meanineg labor 


taken into power whose in 


terests are supreme over all the Powers. 
Bolshevikism. 


Disguise 
that as we may, it is a monition of 
British 
the peace and after 
restored as they were before the war? Sidney Webb 


wants to know where it comes in on 


Will union labor conditions be 


labor 


expresses in a little book “The Restoration of Labor 
Conditions After the War” (Huebsch, New York) 
the fear that they will not, the suspicion that the 
employer, having the old rules abrogated, will never 
let labor get so strong as it was before, at least not 
unless the unions can force the government to make 
the restoration. Here again is a symptom of Bol- 
shevikism. <A political programme that will promise 
the people a peace of peoples should be put forth 
to allay a fear that workers will be sacrificed to 
We are told that the Russian revo 
lutionists’ peace propositions are calculated to incite 
If in Ger 


governments. 


imitation among the masses in Germany 
many, why not in other countries, where there is an 
ideal of trade unionism 
as superior to any ideal of nationalism? Bolshevik- 
ism cannot but have awakened the internationalism 


international socialism or 





uy 
bi 





AO0 


that subsided because it could not pull itself to 
vether in time to mect the sudden oncoming of the 
war. There is unrest in this country and its depth 
and breadth are known only to those who are famil 
iar With industries and services employing large 
numbers of men. The allied conference should an- 
nounce its political purposes to quiet the ill-concealed 
unrest in the labor ranks. 

Without a detinitely agreed, signed and sealed 
declaration of allied) purposes as to the political 
rehabilitation of Lurope and indeed of Asia and 
Africa as well, there will be no dependable military 
unification ; there may be revolutions dangerous even 
though put down in allied countries, and the United 
States won't be wholly satisfied to fight the war 
until the American people are assured that the vie- 
tors do not contemplate correcting the world’s map 
to their own advantage and to the fomentation of 
more wars. Such a declaration would be a master 
stroke of political strategy much = strengthening to 
military strategy and tactics. It would unify not only 
the armies but the peoples to let all the world know 
exactly how the Allies intend to use their victory 
for the benefit not of themselves but of all people in 
such a peace as shall contain, so far as human 
planning can forfend, no such germs of war as pro- 
libitive tariffs and little nations disposed of in oppo- 
sition to their will, or retained in’ servitude to 
ereater powers as are the little nations in immediate 
subjection to Austria and prospectively to Miftel- 
europa, 

This is the United States idea and the allies must 
assent to it, if it be insisted upon, since the issue 
of the war now depends upon the weight of our 
purse and the power of our sword. Any other out- 
come of the war than a people's peace would make 
our victory vain, for it would mean opportunity in 
future for more mad Teutonism ravening for world- 
mastery or downfall. 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


ERE are the things the United States has to 
do to get its full strength into the war: 
Unify the transportation system even. to 
the point of government operation, establish a pri- 
ority system in shipments, lend the roads the money 
or buy the stock in the roads to enable them to 
meet equipment requirements in cars and locomo- 
tives, Quasi-government ownership will be a block 
ade against strikes that multiply. 

Unify the ocean shipping and organize and dis 
criminatingly distribute the tonnage as occasion re- 
quires between the navy, the army and the service 
of supply. There seems to be a shipping chaos now. 

Speed up the development of river transportation 
wherever possible to relieve the railroad congestion 
hy utilizing anything that will float on the inland 
waterways, 

Apply to the new draft law a system of registra- 
tion of all the man-power of the country so that 
every person can be placed when necessary at neces- 
sary work which he is competent to perform. This 
means conscription of labor, Lut Great Britain had 
to do that primarily by treaty with the trades unions. 

Conscript idle land hy levying on it a heavy sur- 
tax that will do two things—increase the production 
of foodstuffs, minerals, ete., and provide an increase 
in revenue. Land-hoarding means the hoarding of 
everything that comes out of the land. 

There are other things to be done, but these are 
the most urgently necessary. The congress should 
get to work at once in authorizing this constructive 
work, 


* ¢ 
oeee 


SicgNs are that Sweden, Norway, Holland and 
Denmark will be drawn into the war, some of them 
on one side and some on the other. They are all 
literally between the devil and the deep sea and all 
are suffering terribly. If they get into the war 

(Continued on page 769) 
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What I’ve Been Reading 


By W. M. R.} 


EVIER was there more poetical utterance in 





the world than now. It seems as if the 
ghastly realities of war have driven men’s 
and women’s minds to the visioning of a world 
fairer than this. If the poets sing of the war it ts 
to discover to us the life in the body of that death. 
I would touch upon a few recent volumes of verse. 
In “Ideal Passion” by George I. Woodberry (Mac- 
millan’s, New York) I find a group of sonnets that 
heaytifully exemplify the title. In the mere mechan- 
ics Of the sonnet they are flawless. In feeling they 
are almost what you might call spiritually yvoluptu- 
ous. Theirs is a bodiless eestacy of worship of 
beauty. As you read them you constantly recall the 
sonnets of the “Vita Nuova” of Dante. They are 
the best Dante I know since the renditions of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. They make the ideal truly real 
or else they are reality intensified into ideality. No 
lover of poetry but will be won by their warm pur- 
ity. These I think are the tinest things Woodberry 
has done, and he has done splendid work in’ both 
verse and prose. There is a Woodberry cult, a 
Woodberry society publishes his writings, not to 
elucidate them but simply to present them fittingly. 
Moreover Louis V. Ledoux has written a study of 
Woodberry (The Four Seas Co., Boston). It is the 
appreciation of one true poet by another. Wood- 
berry is well worth such loving labor. 
In contrast with the delicate and retined artistry of 
a classicist like Woodberry is the volume “Wind and 
Weather” by L. H. Bailey (Secribner’s, New York). 
Bailey is a celebrated agronomist. President Roose- 
velt appointed him on the commission for the better- 
ment of farm life. He’s a grand old person that is 
almost an institution at Cornell. And he is a poet. 
You would not call him rugged, but he is not one 
too fine-drawn, I'd liken him to Thoreau. Others 
might tind in him resemblance to Burroughs. And 
vet he's different. He writes as a gifted, observant 
farmer, without much cultural background, would 
write of the unfolding pageant of the year. Not 
that he is crude, but that he writes as one rhyming 
rather carelessly about what he sees. There is no 
scrupulous care for form in his writing; it reads as 
if it might all have been done extemporaneously to 
please the family on the front porch in summer, or 
at the parlor window in winter. It doesn't preach at 
all, It just displays the glory of the earth and its 
stroke upon the heart or soul. Such admirably 
sketched landscapes in sun or rain or under snow, 
swept by winds from zephyr to hurricane. nd all 
simply bursting with goodness. Here’s a nature- 
hook that is authentic and chiefly I like it because 
there is in it such a very little of “the pathetic 
fallacy” that nature cares for us. It is the oldest 
poetry of the world, undyingly young. 
ote 
It's a far ery from the landscape of western New 
York to “The Spires of Oxford” by Winifred M. 
Letts (Dutton, New York). Miss Letts is Irish I 
hbelicve. Her verse has the Gaelic mist and dream, 
yet it is clairvoyant and clairaudient. The = strain 
of sadness runs through it, but it is a courageous, 
not a despairing sadness. ‘The title poem pictures 
for us the loveliness of the famous college, its 
atmophere of antiquity, the hallowedness of a place 
sanctified by memories of great, brave and learned 
men, and over it the pity of the war that has called 
the youths away to sacrifice and death. I do not re- 
call that Oxford has ever before been so exquisitely 
interpreted. This poem gives the book its key, its 
note. There is much more in it of the war as a 
patriot woman sees it, and ever and ever there is 
the sorrow of Erin. Miss Letts is a craftswoman 
who masters her moods and not so much contines 
them in her method as makes them suffuse it. 
fe 
Two poets I would class together are Walter De 
la Mare and Christopher Morley, for an odd like- 
ness in difference at least in such hooks as the for- 


mer’s “Peacock Pye,” with delightful illustrations 
by W. Heath Robinson (Holt, New York) and the 
latter's “Songs for a Little House” ( Doubleday, 
Page, New York). Both suggest R. L. S.. but De 
la Mare is more than that. He has almost trans- 
lated himself back to “Mother Goose.” “Peacock 


’ 


Pye” is child verse that has none of the sophistj- 
cated simplicity of “A Child’s Garden of Verses,” 
It is full of archaisms and of spontaneities that are 
innocent of thematic and schematic. This is the 
‘world of childhood set down in Hilts and rhymes 
that are evocative of memories of the nursery, 
These songlets will get immediate response from 
any child to whom you may read them and they 
will clutch the heart of any adult, too, who is not 
utterly exiled from his own carliest beginnings with 
the very protoplasm of story and song. . . . Now 
comes Christopher Morley, [ vow we shall all soon 
he calling him “Wit" for the happy-high-heartedness 
of him in “Songs for a Litthe House” and “Parnassus 
on Wheels,” which latter | reviewed erstwhile. Were 
you ever poor and but shortly married, with a baby 
hoy all over the place, living in the suburbs, working 
like the devil and just singing all the time with the 
love that sweetens work? Did you ever sing after 
supper as you dried while the dear one washed the 
dishes?) Did yeu ever tind beauty in all the dear 
litth: domestic doings of an humble home? Were 
you ever young and a foolish-tond husband and 
father, saved from sodden sentimentality by a sense 
of humor? Of course you were, or you will be or 
vou hope to be. Well, “Wit” Morley is just you. 
He makes you sing with him these little songs of 
the happy heart, and though you don’t: at first 
suspect it, these songs, for all their naturalness, are 
as craftily wrought as the cers de soctelé of Mr. 
Austin Dobson. Yhey are idyls in very fact, they 
eive to the inevitable word descriptive of them— 
homeliness—its old meaning. They are the “piety” 
of the old Roman use. There are not many of 
them—not enough to give the impression of fore- 
ing the note. They do not so strain for the natural 
as to become vulgar, or for the simple as to become 
precious. And they have a subtle distinction that 
forbids you considering them commonplace. “Songs 
for a Litthe House” are a spell upon all one’s whole 


some memories, 


Mr. Alexander Harvey, editor of The Bang which 
has no subscription price and no advertisements and 
no politics and, as some might say, no morals, is an 
incomparable writer of a prose that is tropically 
luxuriant in unexpected locutions. Despite the fact 
that recently, in The Bang, he said of me much 
nicer things than I deserve, and at the risk of being 
suspected of scrateh-my-back-and-I’ll-scratch-yours, 
1 will say here that he is unsurpassed in the artistry 
of the sensuous, as distinct from the sensual, short 
story. He has an clegance of diction so formal that 
one more than half suspects him of irony. He's a 
critic, too, with a long probe and a firm hand driv- 
ing it, firm but fair, not cruel His book, “William 
Dean Howells: \ Study of the Achievement of a 
Literary Artist” (Huebsch, New York) is a revel of 
curious delight. It is marked with the most engag 
ing whimsicality that stops just short of eccen- 
tricity. Mr. Harvey will at times wander off from 
his theme with all the nonchalance of Montaigne. 
Scattered throughout a most percipient and enthusi- 
astic glorification of dear Mr. Howells are the most 
amazing and amusing quirks, quiddities and oddities, 
with exuberances that are Rabelaisian without the 
muck. Almost you think there is more damnation 
than beatilication of Howells, as when Harvey calls 
him the chief prophet of the sissy school, or when 
Harvey thumps him about for his puritanism or for 
his supposed fealty to certain English traditions. 
Harvey’s obsession is dislike and denunciation of 
everything English—English and cant are synonyms. 
ut I am a lover of Howells and I herewith testify 
that never before has our Dean of Letters been more 
whole-heartedly appreciated for the things for 
which he deserves appreciation—for his sane real- 
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ism, for his knowledge of life, especially for his 
divinatory gift of seeing into the nature of the 
American woman. Mr. Harvey is almost lyrical 
over the perfection of form and style in Howells. 
Read Harvey on Marcia in “A Modern Instance” 
and you will tind a chapter worthy of George Moore, 
of Howells, of Harvey himself. He poetizes on 
“The Rise of Silas Lapham,” on the poeticality of 
it. Harvey brings out with felicitous dexterity the 
revolt that lurks under Howells’ care for form, and 
Harvey finds that one of Howells’ great revolts is 
the revelation of his “antipathy to democracy” in “A 
Hlazard of New Fortunes.” But Howells is’ the 
very voice of the feminized American world which 
Harvey loathes. On this subject Harvey is as em- 
phatic in repudiation of sissyism or comstockery as 
is H. 1. Mencken in his “Book of Prefaces” (Knopf, 
New York). 
Mencken, but he is as anti-puritanic and he is as 


Harvey is not a Nietzschean like 


turbulently, ebulliently, fantastically anti-lénglish as 
is Willard Huntington Wright in his ereat review 
of the Britannica, in “Misinforming a Nation.” Mr. 
Harvey thinks Mr. Howells is not specitic enough as 
to sex. | think there’s more knowledge of sex 
under the seeming superficialities of Howells’ treat- 
ment of it than there is in all of Dreiser, of whom 
| have no low opinion, but the opposite. Mr. Har- 
vey is an inexhaustible laudator of Poe, and he can- 
not say anything more worshipful of Howells than 
that in the realm of criticism he comes to the same 
aesthetic conclusion as Poe—that morals are not an 
essential element of art, but I think Mr. Harvey 
implies that Howells has abjured his faith in his 
own fetional practice—writing for namby-pamby 
publishers and an evangelical public. There are 
multitudinous contradictions in’ Mr. Hlarvey’s crit- 
ique on -lowells. Many of them are a thousand 
miles trom Howells but they make mightily for 
pleasure in the way they intrigue one’s interest in 
Mr. Harvey. 
the stupid) Britishers or hammering hell out of 


He’s glorious when he is lambasting 


\merican editors and periodicals for subservience 
to Briticism—or for not printing as good stuff as 
Britishers write. Every page of Harvey has a stimu- 
lant, a shock, a piece of piquant personalism in it. 
When he is not indulging in some astonishing ex- 
travagance, he is flashing upon one equally amazing 
subtletics. You're apt to forget Howells, as Harvey 
A book to keep you ever 
expectant of novelty and ever surprised by what 


does, but not for long. 


‘comes when you are expecting something else. And 
by all the gods of laughter you must not overlook 
the index to this book. It is a protest against the 
dessicated index we all know. It is thirty-four pages, 
double column and the most ingenious-ingenuous, 
the most individualistically, idiosyneratically per- 
sonal self-revelation of the kind that I know of. 
There are fifty things in it as good as the Johnson- 
ianisms in the Dictionary, defining “lace work” or 
“patriotism” or “whig” or “oats” or “lexicogra- 
pher.” Harvey indexes “The United States Govern- 
ment,” thus: “It is respectable :” “Those Victorians 

confound them;” “Aztee—I say nothing on the 
subject that is worth the trouble of looking up.” 
\nd the only illustration in the book is in the middle 
of the index. If Harvey’s book contained no more 
than the index it would be easily the most amusing 
hook of the year, but it's an unique and a valuable 
cven if in some respects a vertiginous volume of 
literary criticism, It will make you understand 
Howells and love Alexander Elarvey. 


° 
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The first book I ever reviewed was Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward's “Robert Elsmere.” That was a long 
time ago. | thought then and I think now it is an 
important book, in which opinion T am glad to know 
that Mr. Stephen Gwynn concurs, in his book “Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward,” in the “Writers of To-day” series 
(Holt, N. Y.).  - tind that Mr. Gywnn_ likewise 
holds the same opinion I do concerning another of 
her novels, “Helbeck of Bannisdale.” That is more 
like a piece of literature than “Elsmere,” which was 
reviewed into tremendous popularity by the kindly 
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end orthodox Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Gwynn writes 
exceeding well about Mrs. Ward. He writes with 
fairness. He does not place her high in literature, 
but he shows how she has by virtue of her industry 
made the most of her gifts and her status as the 
daughter of Thomas Arnold and the wife of a 
notable art critic. Mr. Gywnn says that her work 
is valuable not because it portrays the life of Eng- 
land but because her books tell so truly what Eng- 
land was thinking about at the time the books were 
written. He gives her credit for approximating 
creative writing only in those passages in which she 
deals with the life of that part of rural England in 
which she was born. Moreover her books serve as a 
catalogue of the furnishings of the homes of the 
well-to-do. She has created no character, unless it 
he /lelbeck, for Elsmere is not a person, he is a 
tract divided against itself. The remainder of Mrs. 
Ward's work is negligible; the novels that is to say 
which she built up on the life stories of Romney 
and Mile. Julie de Lespinasse. She has not made a 
place for herself as an historical novelist. Slightly 


she may be a novelist of manners. Mr. Gwynn 


_ does not forget that it is to Mrs. Ward we owe the 


best translation of “‘Amiel’s Journal.” That I be- 
lieve was the lirst work of hers that attracted atten- 
tion. It is the clew to her attitude towards life, or 
was until the war came upon us. Amiel is the victim 
of the malady of the ideal. He is a supreme intro- 
spectionist. A person fascinated by Amiel or by 
Obermann is exactly the person to write books of 
religious conflict in the conscience of the individual, 
like “Robert Elsmere” and “Helbeck of Bannisdale.” 
Chesterton said recently that Wells in “The Soul 
of a Bishop’ (Macmillan) has rewritten in 1917 the 
“Robert Elsmere” of the 1880s, but I suspect that 
even Chesterton found something that appealed to 
him in “Helbeck.’” Mrs. Ward has been very suc- 
cessful. She has never come down to the level of 
Marie Corelli or Hall Caine though some might say 
that she remains a higher type of Guy Thorne. As 
Mr. Gwynn says, she will have and hold her place 
for the literary historian by reason of her sensitive- 
ness to thought-currents in relation to faith and 
doctrine, I am inclined to believe that she is not 


much as a theologian. 


Mr. Louis How has translated “Lazarillo de 
Tormes” (Ikennerley, New York) a picaresque tale 
that cither antedated or was coeyval with “Don 
Quixote.” An introduction deals with the bibli- 
ography of the tale, which he who cares for may 
seek out. The book is interesting just because it is 
a foreshadowing of the greater work of Cervantes. 
\What is interesting to me in the book is the fact 
that poverty and cruelty and thievery are the cle- 
ments that furnish forth all the humor. The height 
of the humorous is for a man to be hungry. The 
height of ingenuity is the trickery of mendacious 
mendicancy, rising at times to the dignity of theft. 
Lasarillo is gamin who serves a beggar, a priest and 
some other masters. He is not witty nor wise. He 
is a comic character because he is poor and hungry 
and dishonest. This book is the sort of thing that 
was the opposite extreme to the novels of chivalry. 
We get the point of view developed with the mastery 
of genius in a character like Rabelais’ Panurge 
We can well believe that a people who could enjoy 
“Lazarillo de YVormes” would do the things that 
Pizarro did to the Peruvians or Cortez did to the 
Mexicans. It is mighty poor fun at best and unclean 
at times. Still it has its place in literary history and 
for antiquarians of manners and customs has its 
value. Mr. How provides many notes of importance 


in the appendix. 


Here's Gilbert K. Chesterton once more,—nay, 
twice, First there's his “History of England” (John 
Lane, New York). It is the best thing he has done 
since “Heretics.” It is a history of thought move- 
ments in England and it fairly races along. It 
breaks into ripples of brilliant paradox and at times 


TOI 


there is a glory of poetry upon it. Chesterton upon 
the subject of Joan of Are is eloquent in the high- 
est sense. Chesterton’s theme is reactionary. He 
would have us all go back to Merrie [:ngland—to 
Robin Hood and heyond. Then there was plenty of 
fighting and eating and especially drinking. Mon- 
archs and monks were good to the people. There 
Was prevalent a democracy that was satisfactory all 
around, so long as the people below obeyed orders 
and took what was handed them. Chesterton wor- 
ships the England of the middle ages fully as idola- 
trously as did William Morris. It is all very ro- 
mantic, but there is good reason to suppose that 
there never was such an England as .Morris and 
Chesterton have elected to wish to bring back. You'd 
vever think that then even as now sheep were feed- 
ing on men. Chesterton thinks that the establish- 
ment of Parliament established a plutocracy rather 
than a democracy, and the most unfortunate thing 
that ever happened was the Reformation which ex- 
alted mercantilism. Well, you know how Chester- 
ton makes his case—with paradox upon paradox and 
each one pointing to the fact as he sees it that 
what this world needs more than anything else is 
to go spiritually and, yes, politically, to Canossa. 
The world will not be sained of its ills until it gets 
back into the habit of kissing the Pope’s toe. After 
that, plenty of beer and all will be well. Piety and 
high spirits are what we want. They were lost 
finally when “George in pudding-time came o'er.” 
The abomination of desolation began for England 
when the German rulers came. [ver since, English 
history has been the record of degradation in the 
direction of Teutonism, and now a Germanized peo- 
ple is tighting Germany and continuing on the down- 
erade to the condition of a servile state—servile to 
plutocracy and puritanism. How Chesterton does 
lay about him, now with rapier, again with cudgel, 
here with praying and there with mighty bellowings. 
You can imagine him as Porthos in the wine cellar 
on the road to Boulogne—yes, or as the Don fighting 
the wine skins at the inn. But he does admirably 
foreshorten lénglish history. He makes it some- 
thing that is not history, but why complain? He 
vives you an intellectual run for your money over 
great hurdles and huge gaps. At the end you've 
had a good time and so has Chesterton. You turn 


’ (Beni and Liveright, 


to his “Utopia of Usurers’ 
New York) and there’s more of the same spintharic 
brilliance. It’s all the servile state. It is all the 
vulgarity and the greed of the plutocracy. It is all 
a riotous lament for the lapse of the world away 
from mediaeval Roman Catholicism. He has glori- 
ous fun over the way things are done for the poor 
to make them poorer both in pocket and in spirit. I 
can see it sticking out all over this book that Gilbert 
Chesterton thinks Lloyd-George is the Antichrist. 
State insurance, liquor regulation, party govern- 
ment, workingmen’s pensions—these are the vials 
of wrath. And they all lead up to Germanization. 
I can’t see that Chesterton has the ghost of an idea 
in politics or economics for the cure of usury or 
of the servile state. Let’s all go back to Mother 
Church, he says, in effect. Let her do our thinking. 
Let her take care of us. Chesterton chirps like a 
Stentor. I believe that he has it in for the Ger- 
mans more because they invented the Higher Criti- 
cism than because they murdered Edith Cavell. He 
yearns for a return to a mediaeval despotism that 
shall work hand in hand with mediaeval democracy. 
Alas for the Commons! It took the side of the 
Protestants and then of necessity the side of the 
Germans. Here is history with a most horrilic 
squint and an economics that is so cockeyed the 
tears of sympathy for the poor from its right eye 
fall on its left cheek. If I were Pope I think 
the first thing I'd do would be to muzzle Chesterton : 
he’s more dangerous than was Tyrrell or St. George 
Mivart—this doctor subtilis whose highest theolog- 
ical flight is a joke. 
° 


.° 


A book with higher qualities than its timeliness 
is “Alsace and Lorraine Under German Rule” by 


Ld 








Charles Downer Hazen (Holt, New York) Prof 
Hazen writes wath case Has dignity as an historian 
does not oppre him or you \ very human his 
torian he is. Tle will even have lis little laugh now 


and then as le Here then is the history 


of Alsace The 


provinces have been tossed about most outrageously 


vocs along 
and |oorraine from the earliest times. 


as prizes of war, This treaty or that has handed 


them over to this power or that. I don’t pretend to 


remember all the transactions. The point is that 
when they were last transferred they were French. 
They were taken by Germany against a protest by 
their people that has never ceased unto this day. 
Whatever they were before the French Revolution 
they were French and Republican after that. They 


were taken because Germany wanted iron mines. 


And ever since all the etforts of Germany to Ger- 
The 
reviewing is chiefly interesting for the story of these 
brutal. 


inanize those people have failed. hook I am 


attempts, tactless, blundering, when not 


There’s something pathetically noble in the regular 
appearance in the Reichstag for many years of the 
Alsace-Lorraine delegates protesting that their coun- 
try’s heart was true to France. When tinally Germany 
made some concession to their indestructible spirit, 
the concession was shadow, not substance. The con- 
1911 
permitted to use the 
registration of 


stitution of was a miserable farce. The people 


were not French forms of 


Christian names in the baptisms. 
French signs over stores and inns were forbidden. 
The schools were used as a means to stamp out the 
French language. History was taught rewritten to 
the disparagement of France, the exaltation of Ger- 
many. There’s no worse story of the grinding of 
a people under bureaucratic and military heels, in 
modern times. Ireland’s troubles in the same period 
have been nothing as compared with the persecu- 
tions of the Alsatians and Lorrainers. Some of 
these people did learn to speak German but they 
remained French in their souls. Under the benevo- 
lent constitution of 1911 a merchant was expelled 
from Mulhouse for asking an hotel orchestra to play 
the “Marseillaise.’” The Alsatians were persecuted 
A great locomotive works was told it 
contracts until it 
Francophile. 


The world remem- 


economically. 


could have no government dis- 


charged a manager who was Then 
there was “the Zabern affair.” 
bers that as the most diabolical modern example of 
the tyranny of the military over a civil population, 
and it is not the least despicable and damnable 
for the fact that the story of it has many aspects 
resemblance to the incidents of 


that bear a strong 


comic opera, The military were upheld as against 
the civilians who laughed at and jeered at them. 
This was in 1913. 
denounced the petty tyrants at Zabern, but the em- 


There were Germans then who 


by the officer who sworded a disre- 
Now France 


peror stood 
spectful civilian. 
says she will not quit fighting until Alsace and Lor- 
Great Britain 


Then came the war. 


raine are restored, and so too say 








and the United States. As the Alsace-Lorraine 
deputies said at Bordeaux in February, 1871: “Mod 
ern Europe cannot allow a people to be seized like a 
herd of cattle: she cannot continue deaf to the 
repeated protests of threatened nationalities; she 
owes it te -eli-preservation to forbid such abuses 
of power. She knows too that the unity of France 
is now, as in the past, a guarantee of the general 
order of the world, a barrier against the spirit of 
conquest and invasion Peace concluded at— the 
price of a cession of territory could be nothing but 
a costly truce and not a tinal peace.” If Great 
Britain had interposed t] and prevented the rape, 


horror of 1917. But 


there had been, probably, ne 
ot Ireland choked her 


Great Britain—well, lood 
and does to this day. Any settlement of the Alsace 
and Lorraine question other than restoration of the 
France will be, says Prof. Hazen, an 


They should be 


territory to 
evasion of the problem restored 
belong, there they de- 
take it, 
Speed the day of its 


to France because there they 
And the United 
is committed to this solution, 


sire to be. States, as I 


accomplishment. 
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Alfred Kreymborg 


By Orrick Johns 
REENWICH VILLAGE has passed 


iNreymborg remains. In fact, it 





\lfred 
is somewhat 
unjust to connect the two, for NKreymborg 
end WKreymborg’s work have outgrown the locality. 
Yet his little “Mushrooms,” pub- 
lished by Guido Bruno, and now doubtless a rarity, 
sensations of “the village’ three 
years ago, when that New York arrondissement 
was more nearly the land of romantic freedom it 
I am informed it is now 


chaphe 0k, 


lirst 


was one of the 


has since pretended to be. 


partly a fashionable shopping district, and partly 


successor to the defunct Eden Musee as a last word 
in bizarre attractions for the country cousins. 

We responded “in those days” to many new thrills 
originated 


ones) which 


itself 


per minute, especially the 


Washington and which we 


shall not 


around Square 


could therefore claim as our own. I for- 
get the very detinite excitement given me by this 
little work of 
another tiny pamphlet which followed it, called “To 
My Mother.” A economy 
would have exclaimed at the waste of white paper 
involved in publishing One or two 
slender, fragile, impressionistic lines sufficed for a 
didn’t object to the waste. 
tumbling 


Kreymborg’s at first sight; and = by 


conscientious lover of 


Kreymborg. 
page. We 


poem or a 


Spreading margins, cacophonous covers, 


types—anything quite new, however faintly differ- 
entiated, appealed to us. [| confess to being, among 
easily “appealed to” by many of the 


Most of these pre- 


others, vers 
village shudders of that time. 
dilections have gone the way of momentary enthusi- 
asms, but The 
quality of these two little books, since reinforced by 


Kreymborg has not. spontaneous 
a greater volume of work and by the very detinite 
impress he has made on the young poetical renais- 
sance, has remained with me, and cluded me, and 
challenged me to discover what is the secret of their 
potent hold. 

It is a difficult matter to analyze the enjoyment 
of fine lace and humming-birds, or to discover the 
elements of their construction without a microscope. 
That charm is without 
and to add that 
style would not, if properly understood, be a dis- 
paragement. Speaking to the skeptical, it is a fact 
that Kreymborg means to convey, and does convey, 
a great deal of deli- 
eately few the words he chooses for the conveyance. 


their sincere saying : 


goes 


Kreymborg writes a microscopic 


significance, no matter how 


It has been my pleasure to rehearse a part in one 
of his plays, and the work has not only increased 
my appreciation of the lines, but revealed a liner 
simplicity and greater wealth of music than | had 
before suspected, even with a willingness to find it, 
in this work which the casual reader, unatiracted by 
the subtle lyric quality of the phrasing, would be 
inclined to pass over with a smile. Kreymborg con- 
denses, if one may say so, ever so rigorously by 
means of a suggestive and meticulous selection of 
particles from the mosaic of his thought. The re- 
sulting poem is a new mosaic indicating and uniting 
a number of others. 

The question is often asked why Kreymborg will 
word stand for a line, why he will 


let one small 


arbitrarily break a phrase in two. It is just because 
he makes use of any number of means to reinforce 
this evocative quality of his verse. Everything as- 
sists the impression, from the spacing of the words 
on the page to the the consonants, 
and the rythmic movement of the whole poem. For 
in these poems there is a distinct rythm. If it were 
possible to quote even a little in the space I am 
allowed, I should like to try to illustrate the fetching 
melody of which this vers-librist is capable. Per- 
haps it could not be illustrated except by the actual 
It achieves at‘times a positive lilt. 


recurrence of 


hearing. 
That 
true. 


experimenting is probably 
It is not at all certain on that account that 


time will not prove much of his already completed 


Kreymborg is 


work to be of value, at least to persons who do not 
object to taking their poetry contemplatively, and 
chewing it aloud. This, because Kreymborg is more 


than a mere adventurer in the region of sound 
rvthms by means of curiously nervous and staccato 
diction. That he has evained fierce followers proves 
this; and it occurs to me that the emphasis I haye 
put upon the technical side may have diverted atten- 
tion from the genial, sprightly force of his verse, 
Which has made it friends among persons who do 
not bother about technique at all. The work has 
humor, marrow, a message; and the message, | 
suspect, is one of deeper, more homely sentiment 
and more real passion than the poct has quite had 
the gauchery or boldness to offer in a less eiusiye 
setting to our practical, egotistic, and scoffing world, 
“If you knew what | meant you might misbehave,” 
seems to be his attitude; and with all his decorous 
iconoclasm he doesn’t wish anyone to misbehave. He 
means very scriously to say something quite differ- 
ent; and perhaps what he means to say, in a word, 
is, “love thy neighbor.” The cynicism of our young 
national culture makes it difficult for us to accept 
simplicity undisguised. We must have our candor 
complicated; and iNreymborg, with an immense ar- 
dor of sympathy, set in motion by a discreet curi- 
osits about people, has resorted to a highly organ- 
ized system of literary camouflage. The camouflage 
in this case is done by an artist, and has its own 
exquisite satisfactions, 

Kreymborg’s innovating has attracted a school of 
poets to him as a leader, and he is an editor and 
anthologist, as well as a poet and playwright. He 
will be in St. Louis December 3 for the produc- 
tion of three of his plays: “Lima Beans,” which 
was successfully put on by the Provincetown Play- 
ers of New York; “When the Willow Nods,” and 
“Manikin and Minikin.” There remains a word to 
say about the plays though they can hardly be sepa- 
They fact, the 
hackground of mimetic 


rated from the poems. are, 10 


recited against a 
action : this 
sionistic meaning of the verse. 


poems, 


and further strengthens the impres- 


The author himself 
or poems to be read 


has called them “Poem-mimes,” 


to the accompaniment of pantomime. One signifi- 
cance of the production of these plays is that they 
inaugurate a new policy on the part of the Players 
when possible, “one man 


Louis, to have, 


that is, productions of the work of a single 


ot ‘St. 
shows 2” 
playwright on the same bill, with the playwright “in 
our midst.” The performances will be given in the 
Artists’ Guild Little Theatre. 
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Poet and Peasant 
By Babette Deutsch 


N his introduction to “My Trish Year,” a group 
of sketches of that Catholic peasantry which is 
at once “the bulk of the Irish population,” and 

“roughly speaking, the historic Irish nation,” Padraic 

(olum that his tradition “puts him 

delinitely with the peasant, the Nationalist, and the 

This frank acknowledgement gives 


declares own 
Irish Catholic.” 
color to all the work that Colum has done; whether 
one thinks of him as a member of the group in the 
famous Abbey theatre in Dublin, as the editor of 
the handful of lyrics left by the Irish Revolutionary 
Brotherhood, or as the author of that slender book 
of poems which he called “Wald arth.” 

Certainly in the three plays which he has felt 
worth saving, out of the many which he has written, 
the feeling of the peasant and the Nationalist is 
strongly shown. Colum wrote them as the first of 
a long series which were to form an Irish Human 
Comedy. The central figures have therefore some- 
thing typical about them: Conn, the fiddler, seeking 
to break from his little shelter and find the pleasant 
ways of the road once more: Muriagh Cosgar, the 
harsh old Thomas Muskerry, 


doomed by the jealousies of petty people to die a 


peasant-patriarch ; 


pauper in the workhouse where he was master for 


thirty years. In each of these careful dramas ap- 
pear the elements common to Trish life: the struggle 
landless for his bit ot 


desire for the 


between the desire of the 
earth and his hearth 
thronging wonders of the road; the restrictions of 
family life in a community where the houschold and 


own and the 
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not the individual is the unit; the two contrary wish- 
es for power and for peace. 

In the first two plays love is the weight that turns 
the scales. “The Fiddler’s House” is the story of 
the struggle between Con, the rover, and his daugh 
ters, .tune and Maire, who want to keep their cot- 
tage, marry from it, and rear families in their own 
homes. But if Amne is to wed she must have a 
dowry, and Matre is torn between her own wilful 
lover and the father whose restlessness she compre- 
hends. The only solution is for Maire to give the 
house to the younger girl, and to take the road with 
Conn, Her words in parting from rian, her lover, 
are eloquent of the gypsy strain in her, as well as 
of the sauciness of the Trish tongue: 

Mairi: - thot vou were strong: but TP sec now that you 
ire, only a oman who forecs himself to harsh behavior. l 
have my own way to go: my father wants to go back to 
the roads, and it’s right that [| should be with him, te 
vateh over him, 

Brian: What shelter will vou have on the road? 

Marre: VU have the quict of evening, and my own 
thoughts, and Pll follow the music: UH laugh and hold 
up omy head again, 

qually strong and simple is Con's farewell to 


his dowered daughter : 


Conx: Welly here’s Conn Tlourtean the tddler gomg on 
his travels again. No man knows how his own life will 
end: but them who have the gift have to follow the gift. 
im deaving this house behind me: and maybe the time 
will come when VU be climbing the hills and sceing this 
little howe with tears in omy cyes, Um leaving the land 
behind me, too: but what's land, after ali, against th: 
musie that comes from the far, strange places. when th 


rieht is on the ground, and the bird in the grass is quiet? 

A less regretful leave-taking is that of /llen 
Pouras in the play called “The Land.” She too 
lusts after strange places, but her desire is for “the 
streets, the shops, the throngs.” It is a pitiful strug- 
ele that is shown here, for it is not only the battle 
hetween those who would go and those who would 
stay, but between the older generation and the 
younger, that must spoil the hopes of the father to 
satisfy the craving of the son. It is an uncqual 
struggle, too, and there is a curious pattern in the 
presentment of character: Afarftin Douray, the 
scholar, opposed to Murlagh Cosgar, the peasant : 
Martin's daughter, /:lUen, winning Muriaglh’s son, 
Matt, the last child of his name to defy and desert 
him: and Murtagh’s daughter, Sally, the drudge, re- 
maining to be dowered by him, and to marry Mar- 
fn's plodding son, The land falls to the dull, un- 
erbitious children; the name “melts away” in the 
crowded cities whither the venturous go. 

The play of “Thomas Muskerry” is neither as simple 
nor as dramatic as the others. Thomas himself is 
the master of the Garrisowen workhouse, and the 
story of the play is the story of his descent from 
that position of dignity to a pauper’s bed. The peo- 
ple who figure in it, Thomas’ scheming family, the 
hopeless inmates of the workhouse, differ from the 
persons in the other plays because they are used 
to the town. The mean ambitions and cruel con- 
tentions of the small bourgoisie distract attention 
from the Irish aspect of the characters to their 
common nature. Maire’s tragedy. or that of Mur- 
tagh Cosgar, could only take place in Ireland, but 
Thomas Muskerry might step out of a department 
of France into-a play by M. Brieux. The Gaclic 
romanticism, the Gaelic pathos, the Gaelic sharpness 
of the people who come and go throughout the ac- 
tion of the play is reminiscent of the Irishman’s 
cousinship to the ancient Gaul. 

Indeed these plays are so much more truly studies 
in character than the dramatic presentment of oppos- 
ing forces that it is intelligible that Colum should 
he acclaimed rather for his work as a poet than as 
a playwright. His most recent production, “Mogu, 
the Wanderer,” is called “a fantastic comedy,” but it 
might as well be dubbed “a poetic fantasy.” It is 
dedicated “to the author of ‘Kine Argimenes and 
the Unknown Warrior,’ ‘The Gods of the Moun- 
tain.’ and ‘hing Alexander;’” and it is easy to 
trace the influence of Dunsany in this tale of an 
Fevptian beggar, Vizier for a day. There is Dun- 
sany’s fondness for strange scenes, for Oriental 
splendor and barbaric jest. There is even a hint of 
the English poet’s wonderful prose rhythms. But 
the dread fate, whose hand moves behind the veil 
in Dunsany’s stirring plays. does not lift a finger 
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for Colum. He remains the observer of people, the 
student of a national life, rather than the creator of 
drama. 

In one of his eritical papers Colum draws an in 
teresting distinction between the poet and the orator: 
the former, he declares, writes with intensity, the 
latter with exaltation. It is imperative for an 
orator, as for a dramatist, to have an audience; the 
poet, capturing his individual mood, may enjoy a 
solitary victory. But there is also a kinship be- 
tween the arts of poetry and oratory, manifested in 
Irish literature. For the orator, at least, must ap- 
peal to his audience by reference to familiar things; 
he must stir deep-rooted instincts, he must rouse 
haunting recognitions. And these are the very stuff 
of poetry. 

Vhe heroes of ancient Ireland were the bards, 
They were not merely professional singers, who had 
to undergo a seven or twelve years’ training in mul- 
titudinous metres and stories, but they numbered 
one-third of the free clan-men, and were the makers 
and breakers of kings. The two great song-cycles, 
Ossian and Cuchulain, were the product of these 
beginnings. Those epics are no longer vital; the 
bards have been superseded by the hedge-pocts and 
hallad-singers of later days. But contemporary Trish 
poetry, at its greatest intensity, lays almost oratorical 
emphasis on ancient myth, and even sustains to some 
degree the old technique. 

Padraic Colum’s work as a poet, however, bears 
Witness to his own theory. [le less than almost any 
other Irish verse-maker refers to her legendary his- 
tory. The names of fierce fighters and lovely wo- 
men, the tales of eerie magic and terrible doom, are 
only infrequently hinted at. And yet he cannot, or 
perhaps will not tree himself from certain § tradi- 
tional elements of Trish poetry. The Gael uses what 
is known as assonantal rhymes, that is, agreement 
of vowel sounds, like “leaves” and “ease.” Colum 
does not hesitate to employ them, though they rine 
roughly to unaccustomed cars. There is one poem 
in which he goes so far as to use “farthen’” and 
“rather” in this fashion. But this is less character- 
istic than his metrical patterns. The lyric rhythms, 
which are probably the result of those centuries 
through which an unwritten literature was trans- 
mitted by word of mouth, lend his poems the pulse 
of song. Of these, his “Cradle Song” is at once a 
tine and a typical example: 


“QO, men from the fields! 
Come gently within. 
Fread softly, softly, 
OO! men coming in. 


Mavourneen is going 

From me and from you, 
Where Mary will fold) him 
With mantle of blue! 


From reek of the smoke 
And cold of the floor, 
And the peering of things 
Across the half-deor. 


©, men from the ficlds! 
Soft, softly come thru’. 
Mary puts round him 
Her mantle of blue.” 


This intensity, which Colum surely has, helps to 
explain why he is a better poet than a dramatist. 
Not the interplay of forees, but a glimpsed scene, 
a deep human thrill, holds and rouses him. But the 
homely simplicity which marks certain moments in 
his plays is the thing that more than all else dis- 
tinguishes his verse. The poetic quality of Irish 
speech has curiously become a commonplace. Colum 
himself cites examples of metaphor on the lips of 
unlettered laborers which have all the pithiness of 
poetic diction. The language of Synge’s plays, 
based like his own on phrases overheard in the mean 
cabins and on the roads of Jreland, is rich in it. [n 
the presentment of vulgar Irish life: an old tramp 
woman whose one wish 1s 


; to have a little house! 
lo own the hearth and stool and all! 
Phe heaped-up sods upon the fire, 
The pile of turf against the wall!” 


in describing the loneliness of the exile or of the 
deserted old peasant, Colum is vivid because he uses 
the vulgar tongue, because his verse is fluent, racy 
and authentic. There are passages in “A Drover” 
which briefly and thickly sketch in a whole scene, 
its physical aspect as well as its emotional content: 


“QO! the smell of the beasts, 

The wet wind.in the morn; 

And the proud and hard earth 

Never broken for corn; 

And the crowds at the fair, 

The herds loosened and blind, 

loud words and dark faces 

And the wild blood behind.” 
He must have starved and slept with poverty, so 
keen is his sense of common lack; the hunger pains, 
the aches of the aged, weariness and cold, toil and 
sweat. 

Indeed his pity is sharp with the woman-tenderness 
of the Gael. “Wild Earth” gets its name from a line 
in “A Poor Scholar of the Forties,” who bemoans 
the young Irishman’s indifference to Latin and 
Greek: 

“But what avail my teaching slight? 

Years henee, in rustic speech, a phrase, 

As in wild carth a Grecian vase!” 
The sympathetic terseness of these lines marks the 
trend of Colum’s work. With brevity and beauty 
he writes of such things as the heart-pricking sound 
of stirring pigeons to the childless woman, of a kiss 
in the dusk after dancing, of the fearful wish of the 
indifferent wife for her lover’s coming: 


“Out of this loncliness we will go, 
Dermott Donn MaeMorna, 
Together at last, we two will go 
Down a darkening road with a gleam = below. 
Ah, but the winds do bitter blow, 
Dermott Donn MacMornat” 


And yet his poems are not solely the expression 
and the transmission of a mood. All are informed 
with emotion, but many have, beyond that, a spir- 
itual or an intellectual overtone. One of the most 
pregnant of these is the initial poem in the book, 
which gives at once his picturesque succinetness of 
phrase, his chanting voice, and his compassionat: 
understanding. I[t is called “The Plougher :” 
“Sunsct and silence! A man: around him carth savage, 

earth broken; 

Beside him two horses—a_ plough! 


Earth savage, carth broken, the brutes, the dawn man 
there in the sunsct, 

And the Plough that is twin to the Sword, that is 
founder of cities! 


‘Brate-tamer, plough-maker.  carth- breaker! Canst hear 
There are ages between us, 

‘Is it praying vou are as you stand there alone in’ the 
sunset? 


‘Surely our sky-born gods can be naught to you, cartl 
child and earth master? 
‘Surely your thoughts are of Pan, or of Wotan, or Dana 


‘Yet, why give thought to the gods?  Hlas Pan led your 
brutes where they stumble? 

‘Has Dana numbed pain of the child-bed, or Wotan put 
hands to your plough? 


‘What matter your foolish reply! ©, man, standing lone 
and bowed carthward, 

‘Your task is a day near its close. Give thanks to the 
night-giving God.’ 


Slowly the darkness falls, the broken lands blend with 
the savage; 

The brute-tamer stands by the brutes, a head's) breadth 
only above them, 


A head’s breadth? Ay, but therein is hell's depth, and 
the height up to heaven, 

And the thrones of the gods and thei halls, thei chariots, 
purples, and splendors.” 


One thinks of that other “Man Against the Sky,” 
perhaps, and gets thereby a clearer view of Colum’s 
subjectiveness, of that intensity which Robinson's 
compressed intellectualizations lack. Cornelius Wey- 
gandt “wonders whether it is not of himself that 
Mr. Padraic Colum is writing as ‘The dawn-man 

in the sunset.” It may well be that the poet 
sees himself, one, perhaps, of a company, who in 
the Celtic twilight are turning up fresh earth. Cer 
tainly he does not dwell on the vanished glory of 
Ireland. The tragedy he sees is not that Cuchulain 
and Maeve have passed into legend, but the present, 
pregnant tragedy of irreconcilable age and youth. 
The secret beauty of his poems, the voice of a 
sensitive mind, is present, covert or patent, in his 
plays. It is dimly expressed in “The Land,” in a 
brief passage between Ellen and her lover: 


Matt: FL.ook at the young apple-trees, Ellen. Walking 
up this morning, I felt as glad of them as a young man 
would be glad of the sweetheart he saw coming towards 
him. 

Eiten: Ay, there’s great gladness and shine in the day. 


Matr: It scems to trouble you. 

Ei_._en: It does trouble me. 

Matt: Why? 

ELtten: Everything seems to be saying, ‘‘There’s some- 


thing here, there’s something going.” 

Like the man of the soil, Colum is close to the 
natural event, the breaking of ties in death, as in 
the severing of the cord that binds the child to its 
mother, the passage and renewal of all earth-born 








things. ‘To the peasant it is a fact of human life 
to the poct it is beauty’s Protean immortality 
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The Meaning of the Coming 
By J. C. Snaith 


No novel published this fall has puzzled book 
readers more than J. C. Snaith’s story of some of 
the spiritual phases of the War, “The Coming” 
(Appleton'’s, New York). No one seems quite able 
to determine whether Mr. Snaith seriously intended 
hix hero to be a second Christ, whether the story 
is largely a satire on things as we know them to 
be now, or Whether it reflected an evidence of wat 
weariness on the part of the British. The novel 
has been hotly discussed at many literary gather- 
ings, has been the subject of editorials in leading 
newspapers, has been lauded to the skies and vig- 
orously condemned as pacifist propaganda by dis- 
cerning literary critics, But while no one denies 
its power, few agree as to its) mission, This 
article, therefore, by the author himself explain- 
ing his point of view is particularly pertinent. 

66 Hilf COMING” is an allegory, or it you 
will a parable for the times. On the one 
hand, in the person of the humble villager 

John Smith, is the Spirit of Christianity Incarnate, 
on the other is the discoverer of Murdwell’s Law, 
who ministers to a world in the iron grip of Phys- 
ical Necessity. The tragedy of human existence is 
that no means of reconciling these two. essential 
but diverse clements can be found at a time like 
the present. 

It may not be possible to reduce an anthropomor- 
phic deity to terms of modern thought; for many 
minds such an attempt is bound to result in failure. 
ut where, 1 think, American critics err, is that 
they insist too much on the letter of the story, too 
little on its spirit. They disregard the thesis itself, 
namely that science ts now destroying organic Life 
quicker than naiure can reproduce it, and that unless 
another spirit comes into the world the human race 
iy dvumed, John Smith is the incarnation of the 
Spirit, and his career does not seem out of har- 
mony with precedent and the levi of history. 

From a sincere desire not to give offence to any 
shade of thought or opinion, I have tried not to 
over-color the picture of this Messiah, whose mis- 
sion is “to hold the Door for civilization,” “to keep 
the communications open,” who comes “to heal the 
wounds of the worid.” It would have been easy to 
show his gift of healing actively at work, to show 
him charming all sorts and conditions of his fellow- 
men and women, and even the foxes from. their 
earths; but this might have been yet further to 
vex the waters of controversy. 

Much as I love and admire my countrymen, | 
have no claim to speak for them, as one critic sug 
gests. And if there is any taint of pacilism, in a 
narrow sense, to be found in “The Coming,” it 
must be laid to my door, not to theirs. For Britain 
the hour of peace is not yet; nor has she any spirit 
of war-weariness in a sense disquieting to her 
allies. She will go on until her aim and theirs has 
been achieved. But it is the duty of one who traf- 
fics, however humbly, in that perilous stuff “creative 
imagination” to be as far as he can a citizen of the 
universe. It is his duty to get above the battle even 
while he is in it; his field of vision must embrace 
not to-day only, but to-morrow and the day after. 

The book is out of harmony with the spirit of the 
hour and for that reason will arouse antagonism. 
America is just coming to the war but she ought 
not to forget the eternal verities, nor ought she to 
forget that there was a time when civilization 
looked to her to provide the antidote for a disease 
which in a few brief years is likely to make the 
whole world uninhabitable. One critic says, “the 
Look will be read with too much pleasure by Ger- 
mans.” As far as the writer is concerned they 
are welcome to any satisfaction they can get out of 
it. Even if it does justice to their achievement in 
art and science, their horrible crimes are neither 
minimized nor excused; and he does not think a 
German who reads the speech put into the mouth 
of Plato at the World Conference at Wellwood 
Sanatorium is likely to feel proud of his birthright. 
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Perhaps the real gravamen js that Jolin Smith is 
the prophet of the Something Ilse, which is Our 
Father in Heaven, and not a throwback to a tribal 
deity who wields the sword of the avenger. 

A final word, Do not American critics assume 
a little too confidently that the soul of man is mor- 
tal? Is the physical the only plane of being he 
can inhabit? Is a problem which has engaged the 
deepest minds of all ages to be dismissed with a 
contemptuous wol-possunius? Must we ignore the 
iact that the teachers and thinkers to whom. the 
human race has owed most, hold very detinitely an- 
other view? And what is our guarantee that the 
present world-conflict is not a reaction to events in 
other spheres? 

The story aims, no matter how small its way, at 
breaking a vicious circle, but the time is not ripe. 
It has been born a year too soon. 
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The Mystery of Sam Houston 


By Vincent Starrett 

Hide history of every nation has its sealed chap- 

ters; its unexplained mysteries, which through 

the years have become more and more 
puzzling and vexatious to historians and biogra- 
phers, as the events themselves faded from the 
present into the past and the actors in them died off 
leaving no word of solution behind them. 

In American chronicle no more picturesque and 
fascinating personality appears than Sam Houston, 
soldier in the war of 1812, congressman, governor 
of Tennessce, commander-in-chief of the Texan 
army, first president of the republic of Texas and 
subsequently dictator of that territory prior to its 
annexation to the United States. His record is that 
of a courageous, forceful man; he is one of the 
outstanding figures in the nation’s Pantheon. 

Yet there was a hiatus of several years in Hous- 
ton’s life during which his behavior baffled his 
numberless admirers, and this curious episode has 
become one of the legendary mysteries of North 
American history. Dozens of writers have specu- 
lated about it and yarious guesses have been haz- 
arded without authentic result; yet if the gentle- 
man | am about to quote is worthy of credence— 
and there is nothing on earth to suggest that he is 
not—the “mystery” of Sam Houston was explained 
to at least one person, and by Houston himself. 
Further, the explanation has appeared in print and 
should be no mystery at all. 

In spite of which the wrangle continues and _ his- 
torians are still at a loss in this matter. 

The singular conduct that made Sam Houston one 
of the enigmas of our history occurred when he 
was thirty-six years old. He was in the midst of a 
campaign for re-election to the governorship of 
Tennessee, and in January of that year, 1829, he 
married a Miss Allen, a young woman of excellent 
family, well known and highly respected in the 
state. 

Only a few weeks after the wedding, as the story 
goes, he shocked his friends by leaving his bride 
with no word of explanation save that the cause of 
his act in no wise reflected upon the young woman’s 
character. Putting aside the certainty of re-election, 
he disguised himself, left Nashville secretly, and 
making his way to the mouth of the Illinois, joined 
the Cherokee Indian tribe, adopting their costume 
and their customs. 

His hair was allowed to grow down his back, he 
wore a buckskin hunting outtit and the yellow leg- 
gings of the Indian, wrapped himself in a blanket 
about his shoulders and crowned his head with tur- 
key feathers. And he lived in this fashion for three 
years, silent as to the reason for his amazing trans- 
formation. 

At the end of the three years he returned to 
civilization in the garb of his adopted tribesmen, 
visiting Washington in that garb, where his appear- 
ance created a sensation. 

Later still, he began a new career in Texas which 
led to his greater glories, and after cight years he 


marricd Miss Margaret Moffette of Alabama and. 
in the words of the fairy-tale, “lived happily with 
her ever after.” 

The puzzle that biographers and historians haye 
set themselves to solye is why he deserted his beau- 
tiful young wife to live in savagery for three years, 

Now to the explanation. 

Old showmen—very old showmen, at any rate— 
will perhaps remember with affection Mr. William 
Cameron Coup, one of America’s premicr. circus 
proprietors, who antedated Barnum by many years, 
Not long before his death in 1895, Mr. Coup dic- 
tated a volume of reminiscences which had little or 
no sale and which to-day is out of print and difficult 
to procure. 

In its pages the veteran circus man told of an 
incident in his younger life. He was a young man 
and traveling in Louisiana, where hotels in the day 
of which he writes were as scarce as other evi- 
dences of civilization. llowever, he found a hotel 
and was put up for the night. He had hardly re- 
tired on the first evenine of his tenancy when he 
was visited by the landlord. 

“Mr, Coup,” the landlord said, “there'll be another 
feller up to bunk with you in a few minutes. You'd 
better wait up and arrange with him about the side 
of the bed you are going to sleep on. If he walks 
in and tinds you sleepin’ on his side, there might be 
a coolness spring up between you.” 

Coup offered no objection, although the perform- 
ance struck him as being somewhat irregular, and in 
about ten minutes up came “an elderly man with 
eves which seemed to pieree one.” 

“His bedroom candle (wrote Coup) lighted up a 
face which | have never since been able to eradicate 
from my memory. It was one of the most interest- 
ing faces it has ever been my good fortune to gaze 
upon. When he smiled, | was somehow irresistibly 
drawn towards him. It was the saddest, tenderest, 
sweetest smile that [| have ever seen upon a man’s 
face. He spoke to me kindly as he placed his candle 
upon the little table, then drew his chair close up 
beside me in front of the open, wood fire. Twenty 
minutes afterward [| could have sworn that [ had 
known the man all my life. He was a brilliant talk- 
er; and his stock of knowledge regarding men and 
affairs of that day seemed to be inexhaustible.” 

“By the way,” said Coup, after they had talked 
well in to the night, “Il see Gen. Sam Houston is 
billed to speak here to-morrow night. I shall cer- 
tainly go to hear him.” His companion glanced at 
him quickly. 

“Are you an admirer of him?” he asked. 

“T will answer that question by saying both yes 
and no,” Coup replied. “Il greatly admire him for 
his sturdy independence, his political ability, and his 
apparent hatred for all shams. But there seems to 
be another side to his character which I do not 
admire. The manner in which he deserted his Chero- 
kee wife after he had left the nation and returned 
to civilization, | regard as wholly contemptible. Do 
you know him?” 

“TL have seen him,” replied the other, smiling the 
sad smile that had struck Coup so forcibly before. 

“Don't you agree with me?” asked the showman. 

“Before I reply to that question I would like to 
tell you a little story,” said his roommate. His 
voice, says Coup, trembled as he spoke. This is the 
story he told: 

“LT once knew a man who held a prominent office 
in the state of Tennessee. He was a young man 
then—not older than yourself, and with just as 
quick a tongue when it came to condemning all sorts 
of wrong and injustice. His position gave him 
admission to the best social circles, and he wooed 
and married a beautiful girl, On his part it was 
wholly a love match. He worshipped her as he liad 
never before worshipped anything on earth. 

“For a time he was happy--after the manner of 
men who place their entire lives in the hands of one 
woman. By and by he noticed that his beautiful 
young wife was growing dejected and unhappy. 
Often, when he spoke to her in terms of endear- 
ment when they were alone, she would burst. into 
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tears, tear herself out of his arms and escape from 
the room. On one of these occasions he followed 
her to her room and insisted upon an explanation. 
At first she refused, but finally yielded, telling him 
a story which crushed him to the very dust. 

“She said she had never loved him, but had been 
persuaded by friends to marry him on account of 
his position. She told him that. She 


told him that long before the marriage occurred she 


more than 
had loved another man. 

“That night the husband left his home and_ his 
high position and disappeared. Shaving the hair 
from his head and tearing his broadcloth garments 
into shreds, he donned the seanty apparel of the 
savage and became a member of the Cherokee na- 
tion. the tribe treated him with 
the greatest consideration and respect, and he be- 


The members of 


came a sort of oracle among them. 

“In time he married an Indian maiden, thereby 
widening the breach between himself and the past. 
After a number of years had passed, however, he 
erew weary of savagery and his mind often reverted 
been his before his great 

Finally he bade his wife 


had 
him. 


to the life which 


trouble came upon 
and her untutored friends a temporary farewell and 
drifted into Texas. 

“Flere he soon rose to recognition, and in a com- 
paratively brief space of time once more held an 
important official position, But he had not deserted 
his Indian wife. On several occasions he returned 
to the tribe to see her and tried to induce her to 
return with him to civilization. But the poor, un- 
tutored Indian squaw was a thousand times nobler 
than the beautiful society woman who had ruined 
his life in early manhood. She loved him passion- 
ately, but positively refused to accede to his re- 
quests. 

“Tl would only disgrace you,’ she said. ‘I am not 
lit to go out into your world.’ 

“Finally the husband returned without her—very 
and a_ few 





much against his wishes, remember 
months later word reached him that his Indian wife 
was dead. She had loved him too well to accom. 
pany him into his changed life for fear of disgrac- 
had well to 
live without him. 


senger, at the bottom of a cliff, and the manner of 


him too wish to 


found, said the mes- 


loved 
She 


ing him, and 
was 


her death was only too apparent. 

“The white wife represented what is popularly 
called the highest type of civilization and social cul- 
ture—the poor Indian girl what is best known by 
the name of savagery. 

“That, young man, is how General Houston came 
to desert his Indian bride.” 

The old man’s eyes, Coup thought, were filled 
when he had finished his recital. The 
younger man hastened to assure his companion that 
regarding General 


with tears 


he was glad to be set right 
Houston’s character. 


“IT shall listen to his speech with renewed interest 


to-morrow night,” he said. “You must have known 
him well. 
“Yes,” was the reply. “I have seen a good deal 


of him. But, my young friend, don’t let your en- 


thusiasm run away with your discretion. General 
Houston has his faults like the rest of the world— 
plenty of them.” 

“By the way,” said Coup, as they pushed back 
their chairs and prepared for bed, “I believe you 
have omitted telling me your name. I 


such a pleasant evening that 1 would really like to 


have spent 
know to whom I am indebted for it.” 

“Ah,” said the old man, with his curious smile, ‘‘T 
believe I did omit that little formality. My name 
is Sam Houston.” 

“We did not quarrel regarding the side of the 
hed he Coup. “General 


Houston had he ex- 


writes 
both 


occupy,” 


had 


Was to 
could have sides 
pressed a wish for them.” 

It will be noticed that what Coup thought con- 
temptible, prior to Houston’s explanation, was “the 
manner in which he (Houston) deserted his Chero- 
kee wife after he had left the nation and returned 


to civilization.” He had nothing to say about the 
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first white wife. Does this mean that, at the time, 
there were who understood 
Houston had left Miss \llen? Or that Coup knew 


nothing about the white wife? 


those why General 


Unless Coup, in his memoirs, has told the tale 
after the fashion of a short story with the surprise 
last, he did not know he was talking to General 
Houson; so there would be no reason for his not 
mentioning Miss Allen through any feeling of deli- 
cacy. It seems likely cither that Coup knew nothing 
about the first white wife, or that he assumed (as 
perhaps many did at the time) that there was ex- 
cellent reason for Houston's desertion, even while it 
was not made public. 

At any rate, here is a chapter in American his- 
tory that has been called mysterious and unexplained, 
thoroughly, adequately and beautifully explained by 
the memoirs of an old circus proprietor. It is 
curious that Coup’s revelation has not been turned 
up before and put to use by the “perplexed his- 
torians.” And one is inclined to wonder how many 
other historical mysteries may be unraveled by dili- 
gent research in forgotten volumes; and how many 
solutions are locked up in the breasts of “ancients” 
who have not placed their recollections between 
covers, 
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The Old Bookman 
CONFESSIONS OF LEARNED IGNORANCE 
By Horace Flack 


XXXVI. Wuat I Do Nor Know Anout «A “PRINCE 
oF Ports.” 
S I have been asked to confess my learned 


ignorance of John Gower, who is called a 

prince of pocts on his tombstone, I will pro- 
ceed to do so with considerable displeasure. 1 do 
not know him at all, though I know something about 
him and his works. He is dead. 1 think he would 
better stay so. As this article applies especially to 
his works, all 1 know about them and him may be 
found in “Corson’s Handbook of Anglo-Saxon and 
Jearly nglish,” in several other similar handbooks, 
in the British encyclopedia and several other en 
cyclopedias, and in a four volume edition of his 
complete works, Oxford, 1902. 1 do not own these 
four volumes. When | went to the library for them, 
! was informed that no one else had taken them out 
since they were put on the shelves, probably about 
If anyone else takes them out in 
will not be on my re- 
for going nearly a 


fifteen years ago. 
the next fifteen years, it 
sponsibility. My only reason 
quarter of a mile after them was that I might be 
better able to confess the entire extent of my ignor- 
ance, For what I know is one thing, and what | 
know about is a very different thing indeed. As 
Gower was alive with Chaucer, then a favorite court 
poet, he and Chaucer paid each other compliments. 
which I have no doubt one deserved as well as the 
other. Gower wrote French ballades. He could 
write [English verse as well as Chaucer, which is 
well enough of its kind, and he wrote (and “bor 
rowed”) Latin I know, is 
much better than anyone now living can write—of 
This is because | 


verse, which as far as 
which I am very glad indeed. 
am quite sure that no one who knows what poctry 
is, what Latin is and what common sense ought to 
be, is going to try to write Tory poetry or any 
other kind of poetry in Latin. I believe they still 
do it at Oxford, but when they find how much bet 
ter of its kind Gower’s worst is than their best, they 
I might give the names of 
each, but | 


may think better of it. 
all his works, with quotations 
from mentioning any excepting the ‘“Con- 
which (neither 


from 
refrain 
fessio .Amantis,” two tales from 
worth reading if they had been written’in modern 
Ienglish) are in one of my handbooks. It was on 
the evidence of these that 1 concluded 
some fifteen years ago that I knew all about Gower 
I had any use for. If I had found myself mis- 
taken, | would not say anything at all about him— 


perhaps for a year, until I know him well enough 


two tales 
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to spend the price of feeding a really good dog for 


six months in buying his complete works. [ will 


never do it. [| can find Tories enough living with 


out going back to the fourteenth century to find 


more of them. I can learn from Gower, however, 


what they really think of me when they mect me 


in my working clothes. | have as good red peasant 


blood in me (along with several other kinds) as 


ever came down from the fourteenth century or any 
When in Latin, much better than they write 
nature and 


other, 
at Oxtord 
habits of the “low-born” who are demanding libera- 
think 
of-—beginning with dogs, hogs and donkeys. When 
1 find a man of that kind, whether he is a university 
president or kind of 
poet, or a great editor, or a brigadier-general, or a 


now, Gower explains the 


tion, he compares us to every beast he can 


any other a president, or a 
bishop, or the section boss of a construction gang, | 
may have to learn all about him, but [I will never 
know him if I can help it. So JT am finally to con 
fess my unlearned ignorance, not about John Gower, 
but of him. I do not know him at all. He may, and 
I think he does have far more good in him than 
I will ever know. But 
me. He does not please me. 
And it is only as they have gifts of 


he can never convey it to 
He has no gift of 
grace for me, 
erace for me, that 1 know anyone, living or dead. 


“Grace is the gift of a word, of a smile, of a hint, 
of a handclasp, 

Strong with the power to lift tuo the 
who gives it, 

One who below him may 
fainting endeavor, 

Lifting his eyes to the light 
clouds on the summit.” 


level of him 
gasp in the weakness of 
and the rift of the 
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Rhythms 


By Louis Dodge 
HERE is the rhythm of dances ; 
A rhythm that stirs something in the young 
man and the maid 
And draws them together deliciously, 
And gives them the power to feel, if they do not 
think, 
In terms of an ennobling bondage ; 
So that they know they were meant for cach other ; 
So that they can go forth upon strange spiritual 
adventures together, 
To learn that Sorrow may have the most beautiful 


face of all. 


There is the rhythm of drums: 
A rhythm that awakens and thrills, 
And lifts the curtain of illusion before the 


face of 
fear, 

And makes the means invisible and the end glorious 

And puts power into the feet and a sword into the 
hand, 

And makes the holiest shrines of all the places of 
mounds and crosses. 


\nd there is the rhythm of the stars 

O, the rhythm of the stars! 

I wonder if it is the rhythm of the stars 
That instils in noble minds a lasting faith 
Which 


By adversities 


shaken 


incomprehensible 


cannot be destroyed or even long 


and obscure, 
assaults- 

Which makes the humblest souls ¢earn and hunger 

For good they have never experienced and cannot 
even define ; 

Which enables weak hands to struggle against re 
lentless currents 


Toward a shore which we cannot know really exists. 

! wonder if the rhythm of the stars is shaping our 
destinies 

So that the discord of our days, one after another, 

May blend ultimately in a triumphant harmony, 

I wonder if the rhythm of the stars is only another 


name 
For what men in their terrestrial conceptions haye 
called God. P 
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Letters From the People 
For a Greater Wheat Crop 
Chicago, Nov. 23, 1917. 
kidtlour of Reed's Mirroi 


Coupled with the demand = for con 


servation of our available supply of 
wheat should be a thoroughly organized 
campaign for a greater wheat crop next 
Vear, 

To have thr present shortage and con- 
sequent appeal for reduced consumption 
of the cheapest and most efficient form 
of human nourishment repeated a year 
from now, would be a reflection on the 
intelligence of our people and especially 
struggle in which 


them leaders im the 


We Ale cneaeed 

An acre of farm Jand with efficient 
application of one-titieth of a man’s la 
hot fou a year will produc e 1200 pounds 
of vood whole wheat bread, or enough 


to form the basis of sustenance for a 
large family for a year if all other food 
were reduced to the minimum of avail 
ability. 

If one and one-half Her Cen of our 
Man-power were deyoted to raising 
wheat, and the planting distributed over 
the entire country to obviate the disas- 
trous result of local failures, the basic 
element of our food problem at home 
would be solved; and if thee ‘per cent 
of our man power were similarly en- 
vaved, the needs of our allies would he 
The land is available, partly 


land, 


supplied, 
by opening of new agricultural 


hut principally through devoting — the 


usual yearly proportion of fallow and 
pasture land for the period of the pres- 
ent emergency, to raising wheat. The 
central states and the cast, where nor- 
mally but litthe wheat is raised, will if 
attention is viven to the subject, pro- 
duce an even larger crop per acre than 
the established western wheat country. 
equal 


Other crops may produce an 


or greater amount of food value per 


acre, but no other crop can compete 
with wheat in return for sustenance for 
the amount of labor expended, and with 
400,000,000 


available in 


acres of agricultural land 


addition to what is now 
under cultivation, the problem is one of 
method and not of means 

My suggestion is that a wheat-raising 


campaign be opened for planting of 


spring wheat, equal in organization and 
intensity to the Liberty loan campaigns. 


antes 
ihe Ot 


evanization should work from the 


top down, a national commission being 
d to apportion a#dixed mini- 
mum «acreage to cach state, appointing 


ommissions to get re- 


The stat mmissions respectively in 
consultation with local experts would 
appoint a commission in each county 


with minimum for each county. 





Fach count om sion would assign 
acreage to cach township, with a com- 
mission in cacl Each township could, 
where necessar ecure tl o-oper- 
ation of local board school 
district for instance, cacl nit being 
assigned its minimum of at r it 
district. Volunteers for all tl rk 
could he secured if the secretarial ser 


vices were provided for by the govern 





ment. and if the movement were starte 
at once the whole organization could 
be worked out before spring. The go 


ernment could well afford to guarantees 
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the minimum price even though the 


crop were far beyond immediate re- 
quirements, as the product would keep 
and retain its value. 

Kach local board would call for vol- 
unteer wheat growers among the farm- 
ers, and with the publicity attached to 
a campaign of this character, the prob- 
that the function 
of most boards would be to pare down 


rather than have to stimulate the pa- 


able result would be 


triotic desire of the farmer to serve his 
country. 

If an organization of this character is 
not formed, we will again be guessing 
at the results of next year’s food pro- 
duction. The discontent among farmers 
in the corn belt and other parts of the 
country not recognized as wheat-grow- 
ing states, based upon the inferior rat- 


ing of their wheat crop of this year, 


and consequent monetary loss, will seri- 


ously reduce the wheat crop for next 
year 

There is a vast amount of idle har- 
esting machinery on the farms, which 
‘ if} ome 


repairs can be put in- ser- 


ice, and the only real shortage of im- 


What You Can 


There is an indefinable 
bon Novelties that makes an instant and 
appeal to a woman. 
elties here pictured is indescribable, but your 


Do 


The fascination of th 


imagination will probably enable you to appre- 


heir extreme daintiness. 


Christmas Gifts 


If you are wondering now what to 
give Miss So-and-so and so-and-so let 
us suggest a visit to our Ribbon Shop 
where Ribbon Novelties like these are 
on display. And, too, we might be able 
to make helpful suggestions when you 
make your selections. 


beautiful Vandervoort Ribbons, 


selves, suggest artistic creations to adept women. 


~“Cindlewoort iamey 


Olive and Locust, from Ninth to Tenth 


‘something’ about Rib- 
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3855 Olive Street 


IMPORTER OF 
FINE AND RARE 


PRICES AL 








plements would be found in threshing 
equipment. If the crop is distributed 
in small units on many farms, this can 
be solved by housing the unthreshed 
grain and prolonging the threshing sea- 
son. The oat crop can be reduced, and 
for by corn, leaving the 
threshing equipment 
This would be 


compensated 
harvesting and 
available for the wheat. 
part of the plan, 

extra labor for harvesting would be 
more available in the east and central 
states, and with government assistance 
this problem can be solved. 

After the wheat is planted the prin- 
cipal elements of the organization 
should devote their attention to facili- 
tate marketing and moving the grain, 
guaranteed 


and the farmers should he 


a fair hearing of their complaints 


against low grading. 


J. N. SEROPYAN 


Phone, Lindell 3264 


IENTAL RUGS 


WAYS REASONABLE 


Special Department ‘for Cleaning and Repairing Rugs 


Cleanest and Best Work Done inthe City 


Our government in fixing the price 
of grains has automatically established 
a new standard of value. 

To-day it is nearer true that a dollar 
is worth 27.0 pounds of wheat than 
that a bushel of wheat is worth $2.20. 

Readjustments after the war will 
make the already tried gold 
standard worthless, and a more. basic 
standard will have to be found. The 
precedent for that standard has now 
been set by act of congress. Apart from 
the needs of the war, it behooves the 
vovernment to make preparation to gov- 
ern the handling of our staple crops in 
order to standard of 
value fair, effective and uniform. This 
involves government facilities for pur- 
transporting the 


sorely 


make the new 


chasing, storing, and 


surplus crop, and we might as well 


make an immediate start. 
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The entire subject is too broad to be 
covered within a reasonable space al- 
lowance, and the writer is only a lay- 
man, but he hopes by this article to call 
the attention of some of our experts 
to the importance of this field of activ- 
ity. S. N. Tipe an, 
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The ‘‘Survey” Graft 


Duquoin, Ill., Nov. 22, 1917. 
Liditor of Reedy s Mirror: 

I should like, sometime, to see an 
article in the Mirror, from your pen, 
dealing with the bunk and graft side of 
the welfare-workers and institutional 
secretaries’ proposition. 

I do not refer to such institutions as 
the Associated Charities or the Y. M. 
C. A., but nearly every time a discussion 
relative to our schools or civic matters 
of any kind is had someone bobs up 
with a suggestion that a “survey” be 
made and that some person, of whom 
no one has ever before heard, coming 
from some place, no one knows where, 
would be just the person to make the 
“SUTVEY. 

These “survey” persons do not have 
any fixed salary but on account of their 
love for the work and for humanity in 
general can be induced to spend a part 
of a week in your city for their travel- 
ing expenses and a few hundred dol- 
lars, as an appreciation of their eiforts 
and loss of sleep in the Pullman en 
route. However, in the case of the city 
undertaking some branch of endeavor 
requiring a year-round = secretary they 
might consent to arrange to stay on for 
a few thousands per year until some 
local person could be trained to take up 
the good work. 

The enclosed clipping prompted me to 
address this to you. Foy. 

[The clipping is a quotation in The 
Literary Digest from the New York 
Morning Telegraph's comment upon the 
New York municipal election. The Tele- 
yraph, a theatrical and sporting paper, 
calls Judge Hylan’s election “a rebuke 
to that relatively small coterie of self- 
satisticd reformers who believe that they 
have a commission to keep the con- 
science of the city.” 2... Beginning next 
year, it adds, “New York will not be 
regarded as a ‘settlement’ to be benevo- 
lently administered by a glorified group 
of welfare-workers, but as a_ political 
division of the state to be governed 
along common-sense lines by men of 
affairs who do not look upon people as 
defectives and who do not draw. their 
executive inspiration from = the annual 
reports of institutional secretaries.” | 
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A Jew and the Y. M. C. A. 


St. Louis, Nov. 23, 1917. 
Editur of Reedy's Mirror: 

Allow me to add an experience of my 
Own as a further interrogation to “A 
Query” in your letter column of the 
twenty-third instant. 

[am one of those who believed that 
this country should enter the great war 
from the moment the word that the 
Lusitania was sunk reached us. From 
that time until our actual entrance into 
the war, | did everything within my 
individual power to obtain that end. 
When war was actually declared, I felt 
it my especial duty to serve. Unfortu- 
nately, [ was rejected from the army 
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Lecause of defective vision, though my 
eyes are corrected to normal with glass- 
es, Since March I have been rejected 
for service about eight times. But I 
say this all by way of introduction. 
When the Y. M. C. A. began their 
appeal for their splendid work, I 
thought that I saw an opportunity for 
service where my vision would not be 
a handicap, and | accordingly made ap 


plication to one of the chief secretaries 
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Saint Louis women. 


extraordinary. 





of fashionable 


lots at 


The November 
Sale of 
Outer-Apparel 


—now holds first place in the activities of 
It is an event strongly 
established in the feminine mind, because 
of its past performances. 


A distinctive feature of it is the vast 
scope and many offerings of high- 
grade apparel at savings that are truly 


Coats and Suits 


from Max M. Schwarcz, as well as 
other renowned makers. 
high-grade garments, in three lots at 


$350 0 $4.9. 79 and $ 79. a0 


Also a Number of 


Suits and Wraps 


From the House of Hickson, 
At $50, $75 and #125 


There are hundreds upon hundreds 


Dresses 


—for street, afternoon or evening wear, 
from leading makers, such as Max M. 
Schwarcz and 
every new style. 


$] 6-99, $29.75 and $4.9. 7a 


Similar offerings in Waists, Skirts, 
Furs and other Outer-Apparel, make 
this a most notable occasion. 

(Third Floor) 
















Distinctive 










others, embracing 
Three extraordinary 
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for a position with that) organization, 
His first question 


preferably in France. 
was, “With what church are you af 
liliated?” I told him the Jewish church. 
He then told me that he believed that 
my religion would be a serious bar to 
any active work with the Y. M. ©. A. 

I tried to explain to him that: my 
motive was to be of service, and not to 
spread a creed, and that IT believed that 


1 could be valuable in aiding men, no 









matter what religion my parents gave 
to me. I attempted to point out that 
the Y. M. C. A. served all creeds with- 
out distinction, and that this was one 
of the strongest planks in their plat- 
form in obtaining funds from all creeds. 
He was obdurate 

He told me that the Y. M. C. A. 
had never had an officer who was not a 
Protestant and cited Mr. Taft as an ex- 
amble of one who could not be placed 
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Choose Christmas Records 
Early—and You'll 
Choose Wisely 


@ It isn’t a bit too carly—not a single day. Of course, 
if you are not particular about the records you buy, waiting 
will do no harm; but there is always a searcity of certain 
numbers just before Christmas and those who want the 
best choice will profit by early choosing. 


@ Another point: This is the only store in St. Louis that 
offers you sealed Victrola records. The Red Seal means 
that the record has never been played—never sent out on 
approval—never marred nor otherwise injured. This point 
is important, specially when vou are giving Victor records 
for Christmas gifts. Surely, you don’t want to give—nor 
receive—unsealed Victrola records. 


Choose From This Christmas List 


74436—$1.50—Come All Ye Faithful 
64106—$1.00—Holy Night 
17164 § Silent Night 

75c | Hark! The Herald Angels Sing 
35055 | The Star of Bethlehem Harry Macdonough 
$1.25 ) Saviour, When Night Involves the Skies Trinity Choir 
35350 ( Jest ’Fore Christmas (Children’s Record) Cora Mel Patten 
1.25 7 The Doll’s Wooing (2) The Sugar Plum Tree (Children’s 
$1. { Record) Cora Mel Patten 
35519 ; Hymns of Praise, No. 1 Victor Mixed Chorus 
$1.25 { Hymns of Praise, No. 2 Victor Mixed Chorus 
35594 | Angels From the Realms of Glory Trinity Choir 
$1.25 ) Oh, Little Town of Bethlehem Trinity Choir 
35613 {| Sacred Songs, No. 1 Victor Mixed Chorus 
$1.25 ) Sacred Songs, No. 2 Victor Mixed Chorus 
60083—75c—The Birthday of a King Lambert Murphy 
74187—$1.50—Star of Bethlehem Evan Williams 
88138 | Silent Night, Holly Night (Gruber) 
$3.00 | Ernestine Schumann-Heink 
64397—$1.00—Silent Night, Holy Night Julia Culp 
35261 | Yule-Tide (A Christmas Fantasia) Arthur Pryor’s Band 
$1.25 | Nazareth Frank Croxton 


McCormack and Chorus 
Evan Williams 


Elsie Baker 
Trinity Choir 


Sixth Floor 


Smif SVU, 


ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH. 


e. 








Offices for Rent in 


Syndicate Trust «4 Century Buildings 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 
E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building 
Telephones; Main 1735, Central 377-R 











“upon their board He did not believe 


that his society would change their sys 
tem in yiew of the ereat success that 
had been theirs 1 told: lim = that 1 
merely wanted to work for the Y. M. 
( \, and that | had no ambitions to 
run the organization. 

Hle said that to Jus knowledge this 
question had not heretofore been pre 
sented, but that he would write to New 
York for their decision. That was two 
weeks ago; | have heard nothing since. 

I do not wish to cast a shadow upon 
the great work that is done for every 
man in the service by the Y. M. C. A. 
I merely give the foregoing as an inci 
dent, let us say, of the great war. 

AYE Jay EFr 
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Concerning Free Trade 
Iiditor of KNeedy's Mirror: 

Your asseveration in’ the November 
23) Mirror that free trade must (or 
will) follow the war seems to me. to 
crack right down to the kernel of the 
lig nut. So Jong as tariffs are exacted 
there can be no federation of the world. 
So long as there is narrow nationalism 
there will be war. Trade restriction is 
unmoral, For many years I have be 
lieved that the tariff should be regarded 
and discussed as an ethical, not a po- 
litical matter. Absolute, world-around. 
universal free trade is distinetly a mat- 
ter of pure Christianity. For one, | 
have no doubt that Jesus of Nazareth, 
could he return to earth to-day in flesh 
us in spirit, would teach that doctrine. 

I believe that universal free trad 
will put an end to war. 

Bert Love. 

Tulsa, Okla., Nov. 24. 
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A Word for Northcliffe 


Columbus, Ohio, Noy. 20. 
Iditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

l observe that you jumped all over 
Northeliffe last week and I wonder if 
you weren't a little bit provincial in do- 
ing so. I attended the Dayton meeting 
at which he presented Orville Wright 
with the Albert medal and that gave me 
a close-up on him that | shall never 
forget. 

He seems to me the most intelligent 
figure among the allies at the present 
time, if we omit Woodrow Wilson. The 
tact that he saw the future of the air 
plane, for instance, shows how big a 
vision the man has. He was a friend 
of the Wrights when they were friend- 
less and unknown. He saw what they 
had and what they were doing. He took 
them in charge at a time when our peo- 
ple were deaf, dumb and blind about 
them. The Wrights had to go abroad 
to find recognition. They had none 
here and they had to face the fact in 
the United States that everyone who 
stole anything from them was _ recog- 
nized while they were cold-shouldered. 
This stood out strongly at the meeting 
here. Northcliffe, huge, .baggy, lion- 
like, was the antithesis of Orville 
Wright, small, thin, anaemic, looking 
like the pastor of a country church 
except that he was voiceless. And yet 
his attitude is that of the scientist, in- 
articulate and self-effacing. 

Northcliffe’s detached position, when 
he might have any honor England at 


the present time can bestow, his desire 


to serve in the ranks as it were, to do 
the things that he thinks should iY 
done by someone and if someone why 
not him, speak power fully for his vis 
ion and conception of effective per- 
formance. Pulitzer was a big man, 
but had he lived T cannot fancy him as 
eiving his brains to any part of the 
work except that which would redound 
to the credit of his papers. Northeliffe’s 
private interests appear to have heen 
sidetracked altogether, except as they 
figure in promoting his public aims. He 
is out to win the war and he is working 
with that object solely in) view. He 
would seem to be cntirely unselfish: 
hence, [| think, his great influence. Just 
what he is doing in the United States [ 
don’t seem to get, but he is certainly 
placing himself where he can_ breathe 
the spirit of the country and where he 
can work for world unity. In the after- 
period, when construction begins again 
on a new world basis, it seems to me 
that Northeliffe will be a dominating 
‘igure. MiIcHaAEL FANE. 
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A Fine Nature-Book 


Those who concern themselves in any 
way with the American stage know 
Walter Prichard Eaton as one of our 
most frank and fearless dramatic crit- 
ics. His straightforwardness and dis- 
crimination, along with his) abundant 
knowledge of all that pertains to the 
player's art, makes his approval a thing 
to be sought. But how many who know 
this keen young critic know also the 
Walter Eaton of the Berkshire hills 
and the White mountains, of the forest 
and the river? Here in “Green Trails 
and = Upland Pastures’ = (Doubleday, 
Pagee, New York) are nineteen of the 
most intimate and lovely nature-essays 
in our American literature, rich in such 
productions. Most of them have ap- 
peared in various periodicals; anyone 
who has read any of them will prize 
the collection which brings him knowl 
edge of the rest. Three record impres- 
sions of a recent trip to the great moun- 
tains and glaciers of the far west; the 
others frankly reflect the New England 
of the author’s love. The titles are 
alluring to one who knows rural Massa- 
chusetts or New Hampshire—“‘Upland 
Pastures,” “Stone Walls,” “The Little 
Town on the Hill.’ Joined to an ex- 
quisite feeling for the more subtle 
aspects of nature, and an intimacy of 
understanding and appreciation, is a re- 
markable knowledge of the science of 
the sub-human world. It is the wisdom 
of the man who knows because he 
loves. Read “Weather and the Sky,” or 
“Trees,” or best of all, “Landscape Lines 
and Gardening,” and learn many things 
you never knew before, but will never 
forget again. If you want to meet the 
literary artist and the devoutly religious 
man (our critic was once on the point 
of entering the ministry) read “Nature 
and the Psalmist.” And if you want 
to grasp the hand of the great-hearted 
lover of his kind, who dreams of a 
realized human brotherhood, and in the 
last analysis writes always in the in- 
terest of equal justice, privilege and 
eladness for all men, read “Christmas 
and the Winter World.” 

The illustrations, in color, by Walter 
King Stone, are rare examples of per- 
fect adaptation to the text. 
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Reflections 


(Continued from page 760) 


they will be in the final 
and they will be a strong factor in sup- 


peace council 


port of all plans to protect the rights 
of the small nations. 
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ly looks as if the Italian line at the 
Piave will hold and another mighty 
German drive fizzle with Italy 
more soliditied in the prosecution of the 


away, 


war, 
ae ofe 
The Knife 
I can’t say that 1] think much of 
Eugene Walter’s play “The Wnife,” at 


the Shubert-Garrick this week, but it is 
a thriller from Thrilltown. The propo- 
sition that the eminent scientist has to 
kidnap people who violated his sweet- 
heart in order to experiment on them 
by inoculating them with a disease from 
which to derive a culture to cure the 
disease, won't do. 
the people they want for such experi- 


Scientists can get all 


mentation at the hospitals and nobody 
need be any the Still the pre- 
posterosity of the play is forgotten in 
May 


and a 


wiser. 


the excellence of its presentation. 
suckley is an effective actress 
charming woman in a part that is much 
more difficult than might at first appear. 
She has to range from the simplicity of 
the southern rosebud girl of the pro- 
logue to the mind-lost victim of an un- 
then to a 


speakable horror and con- 


frontation the shock of which restores 
memory, later to tell her story to the 
district attorney and finally back to the 
original mood of the joyous girl, though 
now saddened by experience and mem- 
All this Miss Buckley does with 


the versatility of virtuosity in technique 


ory, 


and something more that can only he 


described as genius. Mr. Norman 


Hackett is a fine actor in the role of 
the scientist. He acts like he isn’t act- 
inv at all. Clifford Stork does an eff- 
cient-foresighted Sherlock Holmes part 
ina way to make William Gillette en 
Woods is a detective- 
Stork 


natural in mauner, while Cordelia Mac- 


\ious, Frank 


lawyer assistant to and = very 


Donald is the proper, true and most 


acceptable lady surgeon. But there are 


satellites revolving around the attrac- 
tive and variously gifted Miss Buckley, 
ina play that is so bad as of literature 
and so mechanical as a play that ex- 
tremes meet and it is very good indeed 
as a sensational dramatic blurb. 
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lL Coming Play 


Ix the interest of good drama and 
With set purpose to help stimulate the 
patronage of our local theatres when 
they have an attraction that deserves 
the patronage of the discriminating, | 
would announce that a most interesting 
bit of playwriting 
coming here next week—“The Willow 


lree,” with Fay Bainter in what might 


and play-acting is 


be called in a sort of inspired Irish bull, 
the title role. It will recall to old 
theatregoers “The Daughter of | the 
Gods.” It is poetic in presentation and 
lias the pathos of simplicity. Moreover 
it is enacted in a setting of oriental life 
and scenery that is not the stock stuff 
of the property-man. I hope “The Wil- 
low Tree” will be better patronized than 
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were the delicious three plays by Barrie. 
The way this town ignored them was a 
disgrace. 

° J 

ote ofs 


A lew 


over the 


Plain H ‘ords 


CONFLICT rages street rail- 
Way compromise ordinances. | am for 
the ordinance the company wants, pos- 


think 


it is a fair compromise that will get 


sibly with some amendment. I 


us better street car service right away 
and the city can make the bill fairer to 


itself later. About all that I can see 
that the city stands to get out of the 
great hullabaloo over the bill is—Lee 


Meriwether for member of congress, or 


eke mayor. The cry for lower fares 
and mere taxes leaves me cold. What 
do I care about soaking the United 


Railways when I] know that every im- 
provement the company puts in, every 
mill taken off the present 
not go to the people. 
that 
people and the gain goes to the land- 


fare docs 
Every improve- 
ment is made is taken out of the 
lords. The better system of street cars 


we have here the more we shall have 
to pay in rents, the heavier will be the 
I don't 
care to trim the street railway company 


for the benefit of the Real [state 


price one has to pay for land. 


Ex- 
change, just as | don’t believe in bow- 
stringing the Terminal association for 
that same sanhedrim of past grand land- 
The street railway 
The 


does nothing for anybody, as landlord, 


grafters. company 


does something for us. landlord 
but cop the increment of everybody's 
labors, the street railways’ labor with 
all the rest. 
Ways company against the land sharks 
and the rack-renters, and I don’t believe 
tt would be wise for the city to insist 


I am for the United Rail- 


upon a pound-of-flesh deal with the 
company in the present general and par- 
ticular situation and conditions. I hope 
the Board of Aldermen will have nerve 
cnough to refuse to be stampeded by 
the cloquence of Lee Meriwether, the 
editorials of the evening 


demonstra- 


slug-shotted 


papers and the. saltatorial 
tions of our Cave of Adullain, the Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Council—all of 
them thumping their breasts and calling 
“we, the 


themselves people of St. 


outs.” Let us have a compromise that 
won't flay the corporation alive. Let 
us give the company a chance. 
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The Newt 


leave it to me I'll say 


Thing 
that 
really the most important thing in’ the 


Biggest 

li you 
world, after the war, of course, is for 
all the children of light. the appearance 
of Viscount Morley’s ‘‘Recollections.” I 
doubt if there be more than one greater 
man than he now alive. I know no man 
that has been more devoted to Reason, 

that 
Hle is 


during a_ life 
1838. 
the champion Liberal of the world and 


Justice and Love 


began in the last week of 
is one of 


the more liberal for that he 


cultured men in the world— 


a statesman, a philosopher, a man of 


the most 


He’s a magnilicent agnostic yet 
that 
assume to 


letters. 


those “gods” Car- 
had to 


has been the 


he believes in 
Ivle said we exist. 


Morley 


cause of 


John friend of 


every progress in the world 


since he entered it. He resigned from 
the British cabinet at the outbreak of the 
war, but he has been no self-parading 


pacifist, no soft-pedalist upon his coun- 
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Diamond 
La Vallieres 


Like these are the exception 
and not the rule. 


They are part of a collec- 
tion of diamond-set jewelry 
just completed in our work- 
shop, and as usual— 


They evidence all the dis- 
tinctiveness and fine quality 
of diamonds and workman- 


ship which have established 


prestige 
throughout 
Middle West. 


Select now for Christmas, 
while the stocks are still fresh 
and beautiful, and allow us to 
arrange special payments for 
your convenience. 


Kbss vfidllerlton 


Seventh and St. Charles 


as diamond 


the 


























trymen’s patriotism. There’s nothing 
for any man who cares for greatness of 
soul to do these next few days but give 
himself up to the soul-expanding luxury 

Jolin = Morley’s “Remi 


(Macmillan, New York.) 
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of reading 


hiscences,” 


Pat O'Flaherty, very palpably not a 
prohibitionist, was arrested in Arizona 


recently charged with selling liquor in 


violation of the prohibition law. But 
Pat had an impregnable defense. His 


counsel, in addressing the jury, said: 


“Your honor, gentlemen of the jury, 
look at the defendant.” A dramatic 
pause, then: “Now, gentlemen of the 


jury, do you honestly think that if the 


defendant had a quart of whiskey he 
” The verdict, reached in 


would sell it? 
. ut ae 
one minute, was “Not guilty. 
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he National Party 
lkarly this year a group of men and 
women identified with various liberal 


political parties and reform movement 
came together to consider the political 
situation. They were Progressives, Pro 
hibitionists, Socialists, Single ‘Taxers, 
Independents and Labor Unionists. They 
found that they were united in the he 
lief that old political lines were break 
ing down, and that the time had ar 
rived for a new ahenment: that the 
time had come to create a new political 
instrument for the effective expression 
\Ithough be 


longing to groups and parties which in 


of their aims and ideals. 


the past had fought one another, they 
found it possible to agree upon a com 
prehensive platform of political and in 
dustrial democracy. A four-day con 
ference was held in August, 1917. It 
was attended by about twenty men and 
women, representing the groups already 
named. A tentative programme was 
agreed to and it was decided to hold 
a larger conference on a national scale. 
In October, 1917, in Chicago, about six- 
score men and women, drawn from all 
the groups and parties named, met. in 
conference, found that they were essen 
tially agreed, and the National parts 
was born. 

The whole aim and purpose of the 
National party may he summarized in a 
single sentence: it aims to realize de- 
mocracy in the three great phases of 
civilized life—government, industry and 
international relations. The platform 
follows 

(a) Democracy in Government: The 
lirst requisite ot democracy in eovern 
ment is that there shall be equality of 
opportunity im political affairs qual 
suffrage, regardless of sex, is funda 
mental. The National party has 
first plank the nation-wide enfranchise 


for its 


ment of women on equal terms with 
men through an amendment to the fed 
eral constitution, 

Democracy in) government also re 
quires intelligence and. efficiency. The 
National party favors the initiative, ref 
erendum and recall; it advocates the 
short ballot, believing that it can only 
be right to clect officials whose qualili 
cations are known. The party favors a 
systematic budget of civic expenditures 
in place of individual and unrelated ap- 
propriations. It favors the principle of 
proportional representations so that mi- 
norities and minority parties may be 
represented in proportion to — theii 
strength. 

Selieving that no nation can be free 
until it is sober, that the liquor traffic 
is the world’s greatest foe to democratic 
progress, the National party demands 
the total abolition of the liquor traffic, 
both as an emergency measure for war- 
tine and as a permanent rule. It urges 
the adoption of a federal amendment 
prohibiting the manufacture, sale, trans- 
portation and importation of intoxicat- 
ing liquors as beverages. 

Finally, believing that democracy de- 
pends on discussion, the National party 
stands for the fullest freedom of speech 
and publication consistent with na- 
tional safety. 

(b) Democracy in Industry: 
der that we may have democracy in 
industry we must find some means to 


In or- 


establish equality of economic oppor- 
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Known by the Company 
it Keeps 
On a crowded platform the patrons of the Sunshine 


Special are easily distinguishable. They are the 
people to whom the refinements of comfort, well- 


thought-out appointments 
count for as much in travel 


Lv.St. Louis.... 6:25 p.m. 
Lv. Memphis...10:15 p.m. 
Ar. Dallas......12:35 p.m. 
Ar. Ft. Worth... 1:30 p.m. 
Ar. El Paso. ....12:30 p.m. 


Missouri 
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Out of St. Louis at Sunset 
-~Into Texas at Sunrise 


Ar.Los Angeles.. 8:55 p.m. third day 


C. L. STONE ™ 


Passenger Traflic Manager e 
St. Louis, Mo. 7¢ 
YW {e 
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and attentive service 
as at home. 








Ar. Houston.... 5:00p.m. 
Ar. Galveston... 6:55 p.m. 
Ar. Austin...... 5:35p.m. 
Ar. San Antonio. 8:05 p.m. 
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tunity and to make the econo ric life of 
the nation responsive to the 


will, 
Land monypoly must be 


popular 


abolished 
This can best be done by the taxation 
of site rental values—that is, by the 
community taking in taxation for so- 
cial purposes the values which the com- 
munity creates. 

Publix 
control, must be applicd to coal and 


ownership, with democratic 
metal mines, water power, natural gas 
and oil wells, steam and electric rail 
roads, telegraph and telephone services, 
water works, light and power plants, 
terminal warehouses and clevators, in 
short, to all public utilities and = basic 
industries depending on franchises, or 
which tend to become monopolies. The 
National party favors this policy, which 
is supported by universal experience, 
and also a generous degree of experi- 
ment in public ownership conducted in 
fair competition with private ownership 
to test the respective merits of the two 
systems. 

Speculation and stock gambling in 
the means of life cannot be tolerated in 
an industrial democracy. 

Industrial democracy requires that 
the wage earners be adequately pro- 
tected. The National party stands by 





of tne 


\We have just completed tl 
the Fourth lloor of the \ 
\Vares, you will find Marl 


and Austria. We invite y 


FOURTH FLOOR, VA 
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ie removal of our -\rt Rooms 


from our old location, Broadway and Locust street, to 


anderyoort Building. 


Embraced in this beautiful collection of Imported Art 
les from Italy, Bronzes from 
lrance and .\ustria, Pottery from Italy, England, France 


ou to see these treasured art 


productions ; and make selections now for Holiday Gilts. 


Jaccard’s 
Art Galleries 


NDERVOORT BUILDING 
LOUIS 











the great Jabor unions in their struggle 
to improve the lot of the toiling masses 
and adyocates a comprehensive labor 
legislation programme, including — the 
shorter work-day, insurance against sich 


ness, accident, death and unemployment, 


with maternity and old age pensions; 
abolition of child labor and sweatshop 
conditions. 

The National party is the only part) 
which has adequately considered the 


needs of the farmer. It would remove 
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the burden of land monopoly; aid the 
armer by publicly owned and operated 
ment of transportation, storage and 
rketing, by loans on crops or other 
farm products, and by government in- 
surance of farm stock and crops against 
natural calamities, Its programme is 
directly in) line with that which the 


farmers’ organizations of the nation 
have evolved. 

(c) Democracy in international re 
lations: The National party is loyal to 
America. It is a party of patriotism. 
It believes that loyalty to this nation is 
loyalty to all mankind. The Nationa! 
party opposes secret diplomacy and 
urges that all treaties, conventions and 
agreements between civilized nations 
should receive the sanction of the peo 
ples of those nations, not merely of 
their rulers of governments. 


The National 


ideal of the world republic; for the 


party stands for the 
freedom of all nations, great and small: 
for the freedom of the seas and for the 
abolishment of all inequitable and= dis- 
criminatory tariffs by common consent 
ef the nations. The party also favors 
the creation of some international union 
to enforce international justice and 
peace, 
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United Railways’ Welfare 
Work 


An announcement in the fed Rail 


1 


ways Bulletin that the employes of the 


company are to hold a fashion show 


next March at their club house, Grand 
and Vista avenues, serves to direct spe 
cial attention to the extensive welfare 
work of the transportation company. 
Another 


employes’ dramatic club will) give an 


announcement is that the 


elaborate production of Cinderella, De 


cember 27, 28 and 29, This is one of 


a series of entertainments lasting al- 
most all the year round. fast week the 
Glee Club gave an excellent minstrel 
show which was enjoyed by about 3,000 
of the company’s people. There 1s a 
show or a dance or some sort of social 
diversion at the club house every two 
weeks. The employes have their own 
orchestra, while the band of thirty-tiv 
pieces is composed almost exclusively 
of motormen and conductors 

The fashion show is to be an out- 
growth of the Sewing School which the 
company maintains at the club hous« 


The school 


year except Sundays to the wives and 


is open every day in the 


daughters of employes to whom the 
company furnishes the services of ex 
pert instructors in cutting, fitting and 
sewing. In the large building, com- 
fortably appointed and heated, the wo- 
men are turning out hundreds of gar 
mMents——coats, suits, dresses, etc. Their 
only expense is for material which they 
make into garments for themselves at 
a saving of from 50 to 75 per cent of 
What the clothing would cost if they 
purchased it or had it made clsewhere. 
organization within. the 


Mutual Bene 


The largest 
company is the Employes’ 
ht Association which has a membership 


Of about 4,000. The company pays half 
the expense and the employes the other 
half in dues of 50 cents a month per 
man. The association furnishes med 


ical and surgical attention not only to 
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the members but to the dependent mem 
hers of their familics. A trained nurs« 
devotes her entire time to visiting the 
homes #f employes, teaching hygiene 
and social economy as well as nursing 
the sick. The association has its own 
ward at St. John’s Hospital where oper- 
ations are performed and every atten- 
tion is given. Sick members draw a 
benefit of $1.50 a day, and the associ 
ation pays $300 insurance at deatli. 
The United 


\ssociation is building homes for 


Railways Savings and 
loan 
the members, and pays 6 per cent in- 
terest on savings. This is made pos- 
sible by the fact that the company fur- 
nishes office quarters and expert legal 
advice and the services of skilled build- 
ers and real estate specialists without 
charge. Within less than three years 
cmployes have paid into the association 
nearly a million dollars. It is the larg 
est savings and joan association in Mis 
excess of 


sourt and collects dues in 


$25,000 a month. Employes are enabled 
to build homes for what they would or 
dinarily pay out in rent money. 

When worthy employes get into finan 
cial difficulties, the company lends them 
money without interest charges and per 
mits them to pay it back in easy install 
ments, 

Recreation rooms have been fitted up 
station 


at each of the thirteen car 


where the motormen and = conductors 
have the use of bilhard and pool tables, 


and play various games. The company 


recently has begun to take over the 
supervision of restaurants at the car 


stations, Three have been established 


at Delmar and WeValiviere, Spring 
and North Market and Park avenue and 
39th street. Quarters are furnished rent 
free, heated and lighted, and this per 
mits the restaurant operator to serve 
the best food at minimum prices. The 
company supervises the service 

The United Railways maintains a vol 
untary pension system under which vet 
eran employes are retired with pay. It 
is said that the welfare work of this 
corporation is cqual if not superior to 
that of any utility concern in the world 
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Music 


By Victor Lichtenstein 


Haydn's “Creation” 


The apparition of a genius is always 
inexplicable. Over against the evidence 
supporting the heredity theory in- the 
case of the Bach family, musicians for 
two hundred years, we have the ex 
Franz Joseph Haydn, son ot 
a wheelwright, Mathias 
\laria Koller, cook ; there is no record 


of musical talent on the side of cither 


ample of 
Hlaydn, and 


the Haydns or the Wollers previous to 
its appearance in the family of Mathias, 
and its sudden development in the case 
of the celebrated Franz and two of his 
brothers, remains one of the cternal 
inysteries. 

Haydn’s youth was a continual strug 
ele against grinding poverty and hard 
c¢ of eight to six 


knocks. From the ag 
teen he sang soprano in St. Stephen's 
cathedral in Vienna, and when his yore 
broke he was turned out into the streets 
without a penny and with clothing so 
dirty and shabby that he was ashamed 
to be seen, Despite his cruel sufferings 
he remained steadfast and loyal to his 
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beloved art, and by tiddling: at dances 
and weddings he managed to earn an 
occasional penny; his few pupils paid 
him about a dollar a month for lessons. 
Jean De Reszke, ct al., attention! 

\ chance acquaintance with the poet 
Metastasio brought him to the notice 
of Porpora, the great singing master 
and composer, and from the latter he 
got many a valuable hint in composition 
master’s 


in return for brushine — the 


clothes or shining lis shoes. Despite 


kicks and curses and insults his spirit 
remained sweet and sunny under every 
trial. 

In 1759 he became musical director 
and orchestral conductor in the palace 
of Count Morzin, and trom then on his 
material troubles ceased. His financial 
outlook was further improved) by his 
entry im 1761 into the household of the 
Iesterhazy prinecs, in whose service he 
remained for the rest of his life. 

Conductors a la Muck who receive 
$28,000 a season might well ponder over 
the contract that [layvdn signed in 1761. 
It is impressed upon him that he must 
he temperate; must abstain from. yul 


earity. in eating and drinking and 


speech: must take care of all the music 
and musical instruments, and be an- 
swerable for any injury they might suf 
fer; that when summoned to perform 
le shall take care that he and all the 
members of the orchestra shall appear 
In white stockings, white linen, powder, 
and with cither a pig-tail or tic-wig 
For pay, $200 a year, to be received 


quarterly, “is hereby bestowed by his 


” 


Serene [Highmess! 


Qf course, in those divs the court 


musician was only a lackey, nothing 
more or less. Now, thanks to musical 
unions, and to Beethoven and Liszt, he 


almost a human heme! 


Is become 

But there is a bright side to the pic 
ture. After Prince Nicolaus [Esterhazy’s 
death in 1760, Haydn was literally car 
ricd off to London by violinist impre 
£1200 


for one season, and was royally received 


sario Salomon, was guaranteed 
and feted by noblemen and ambassadors, 
and dnegh society antl distinguished art 
ists hastened to pay him homage. Ox 
ford conferred on him the honorary de 
‘ree. of doctor of music. In 1794 he 
aevain visited the metropolis, repeating 
his former brilliant suecesses, and after 
his return to Vienna wrote the “Cre 
(1795-1798) and “The Season :” 


ation” 
both works had cnormous vogue. 
In 1809, Vienna was occupied by the 


do the last visitor Haydn ever 





French an 
received was a French officer who sang 
aria from the ‘( reation” 


Worth.” and on May 31 of 


for him. the 
“In Native 
the sani veal he died, “full of vear 
and honor 

It was a happy inspiration that led 


Conductor Fischer of — the Paveant 
Choral Society to revive the “Creation,” 
for even if our specdy twentieth century 
audiences and critics find much that is 
tiresome in the undramatic quality of 
the work, in its old Hebraic and medi 
weval Catholic recitations (to me won 
drously beautiful), ino the long-drawn- 
ont love duets between Adam and Eve 
(this last part might safely be omitted 
at future performances), there yet re 
main many maenificent choruses (oT 
Hfeavens Are Telling,” 
Handel's),  eestasy-breathine 


Clad”), and a 


( omparable to 


any Ol 


arias (“With Verdure 


AA 
ig 


fresh and youthful orchestration which 
even after a_half- 


“Lest 


we can still enjoy 
century of Berlioz and Wagner. 
ve become as little children ;”’—and in 
Haydn's musical heaven there is child 
like faith and trust and sympathy and 
humility. 

| vividly recall two performances of 
Haydn string quartettes by the Kneisels 
and the Flonzaleys, at the close of pro- 
grammes containing moderns like De- 
bussy and Brahms; and the refreshing 
tonic quality of the old master’s simple 
and direct musical utterance was a ver- 
itable sun bath for the emotions. Yes, 
Haydn is secure in the Hall of the Im- 
mortals; for he left the world a happier 
place to live in by and = through’ his 
Music has changed 


preci US legacy ° 


cnormously since his day and is. still 


changing; but his position is secure, 


more secure than that of many = con- 


temporary names of glorious — luster, 
Whose genius will be found to reflect 
only our Zettgeist. The lesson of his 
life is his single-hearted devotion to his 
art, for he never doubted his mission. 
The Pageant Chorus sane the grate- 
ful numbers alloted to them with telling 
Lrillance and at times overwhelming 
volume. Mr. Fischer (whose long resi- 
denee here warrants us in calling him a 
St. Louisan) has made significant prog- 
ress as a conductor. Never before was 
his tempo so clastic, and throughout the 
whole performance he evidenced an ag- 
forces. If 


eressive mastery over his 


the forthcoming performance of the 


“Messiah” 


ation” standard in choral excellence, the 


measures up to the “‘Cre- 


society may rest satistied 

The solo parts were sung by Miss 
Olive Scott and 
Wheeler, the first-named being especial- 


Kline, and Messrs. 


ly noteworthy. Our Symphony Orches- 


tra assisted 
J 
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‘ Coming Shows 


One of the most important dramatic 
offerings of the season is announced 
for presentation at the Jefferson the 
atre during the week commencing next 
Sunday night, when Cohan and Harris 
Will offer their latest “The 
Willow Tree,” a feature of Japan in 
three acts, by Benrimo and Harrison 
Rhodes, with Fay Bainter heading an 


SUCCESS, 


excellent cast. The Jefferson manage- 
ment promise the entire original pro- 
duction direct from half a year in New 
York, Philadelphia and Chicago, 

ef 
Moroseo’s’ particularly suc- 
hit, “The Prat,’ by 


olive 


cessful comedy 


Miaiude Fulton, with the author in the 
title role, Will be the attraction at the 
Shubert-Garrick theatre next week 
Many vears ago Maude Fulton was 


known to a very few St. Louisans as 
in errand girl in oa millinery 
establishment. Later she was popular 


large 


vith vaudeville patrons for her singing 
und dancing in the team of William 
Rock and Maude Fulton. This is her 
first straight comedy work. Her play 
coneerns a street waif who has landed 
in the Night Court although guiltless 
of any offense. She is taken by a ecyn- 
ical novelist to his home to be studied 
as a type and ignorantly imagines him 
to be in love with her Despite her 
lnek of education and peculiar manners 
! 
household, reforms his younger broth- 


e sets things aright in the novelist’s 


er, marries the latter and takes him 
west, 

ote 

° 
The Orpheum announces as next 


week's headliners the Great Morgans 


in a Roman ballet in three episodes, 
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OF 
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QUALITY 
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REASONABLE 





OLIVE AT 1O"ST 











one of which is a living replica of 
Tadema’'s painting, “The Spears.” May 
Naudain, the musical comedy star of 


attractions. 
will 


“Katinka,” is one of the 
James Watts and Rex Story give 
a burlesque on classic dancing. Other 
numbers include Nick Hufford and Dell 
Chain in a negro impersonation; “Five 
of Clubs,” 
Varvara, 
Henry 


a juggling novelty; Searpioff 
tenor and boy 
and Kate 


Russian 
Simmons 


and 
pianist; 


Bradley, skaters; Cressy and Dayne in 
a satire on newspaper life; and the 
Orpheum travel weekly. 
ote 
. 
Sam Sidman and his own show, “A 


Cireus in Town,” will be at the Gayety 
theatre week, Associated 
him are Jack McCabe, a clever’ Irish 
comedian; Elmer Brown, a talented 
black-faece performer; and Dave Myers, 
an exceptionally good Hebrew congedi- 
an. This array of talent is augmented 


next with 


by a large chorus, The “cireus” is 
made merry by many surprising inno- 
vations, 
oe 
“Tlonolulu Lou,” in which Ben 


Jerome and Charles S. Adelman col- 
laborated, will be at the American for 
the week starting Sunday. Its scenery 
portrays the beauty of Hawaii and its 
tuneful and catchy. 
situations 


music is pleasing, 
Its words are witty; its 
laugh-provoking. The 
carefully selected to give the best pos- 


cast has been 


sible production. 


. 
7 
. 


The Sextette Deluxe, an assembly of 


head- 
next 


will be the 
Columbia 


vaudeville features, 
attraction at the 
Second on the bill is 
series of thrilling and 
difficult gyroscopic diversions, Other 
numbers are “Dr. Joy’s Sanitarium,” a 
satire on a hospital ward warranted to 


line 
week. 
Caesaro in a 


Carlos 


eure the blues; Jolly Wild and com- 
pany in “Who's Your Tailor;” two 
Blondys, gymnasts; Bessie LeCount, 
comedienne; June and Trene Melva, 


xylophonists; Jim Black duo, a comedy 
kick; E. J. Moore, the 
and the Universal 


with a 
trickster; 


novelty 

gabby 

weekly. 
+ 


7 
. 


“The Merry Go Round,” a beautifully 


produced scenic attraction, will head 
the Grand Opera House bill next week. 
This is another production by Boyle 
Woolfolk, whose “Junior Follies’ won 
such high praise from this theatre’s 
patrons last season. Other numbers 
will be Emily Darrell and Malcolm 


Eagle in a comedy skit called “Late for 


. that he was dead. 
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Rehearsal:” Elkins and Fav, minstrels; 


Kelso brothers, in a juggling surprise; 
ave and Lewis, twin bits of loveliness; 
und the Universal weekly 

ote 


Taylor's “Darlings of Paris" will be 


at the Standard next week, It is bill 


ed as “a real old school burlesque 
show” and has as its chief comedian 
tiny Matt Wolb. The company § in- 
cludes two newcomers to burlesque, Lol 
Marlowe, engenue, and Dolly Webb, 


prima donna. There is a singing and 
dancing beauty chorus headed by Dolly 
Pureell, 


° 
ote of o%e 
oe ve 


Symphony 
At the two symphony this 
Emilio de Gogorza will make his 
Louis and 


concerts 
week 
second appearance in St. 
three 
one or the 


Gogorza_ is 


now 


operatic airs. 


eminent 


sing 
most artists 
publie and is the only one 
baritones who has never 
refused to do 
so because he that it is the 
evreater art to sing without the aid of 
and scenery. The chief or- 
feature of these concerts will 
Franck’s symphony in D 
a first time number will be a 
for orchestra, “Tam o'Shanter,” 


before the 
of the great 
sung in opera. Ile has 
believes 


costumes 
chestral 

be Cesar 
minor; 
ballade 


by the American composer, Chadwick. 
Jeanne Vineent Cooper, who won 
fame and friends at a “pop" concert 


here last vear, will be the soloist again 
at next Sunday's “pop.” She will then 
accompany the orchestra on its mid- 
winter festival tour through Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio, starting next Mon- 
day and returning in time for the 
“pop” on December 9, 


s. 0. 
9 9 Oe 


Kreisler 


True to his sineerity and simplicity 
of character, Fritz WKreisler in a 
New York statement expressed his wish 
to cancel his American engagements 
charity, but the 
decided 


recent 


excepting those for 
public in many places has 
against this and he will appear in St. 
Louis at the Odeon on the evening of 
December 4, The complete programme 
has not been announced but will in- 
clude the Slavonic Lament, Old Freneh 
Gavotte and Minuet transcribed by Carl 
Friedberg. 


a ee 
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Not So Loud 
“IT couldn’t serve as juror, judge; one 
look at that feller he’s 
guilty.” 
*Sh-h—that’s the 
state.’"—Passing Show. 


conyinces me 
attorney for the 


she oho ote 

“It is a rule to which most good law- 
yers adhere,” observed a_ well-known 
attorney, “never to tell more than one 
knows. There was an incident in a 
western town wherein a lawyer carried 
the rule to the extreme. Counsel for 
one side objected to a person, whose 
name was on the court's register for 
some purpose or other, on the ground 
The counsel on the 
other side declined to accept the assur- 
ance, and demanded conclusive testt- 
mony on the point. Whereupon counsel 
for the other side arose and gave cor- 
roborative evidence as to the decease of 
the man in question. ‘But, sir, how do 
you know the man’s dead?’ demanded 
the opposing counsel. ‘Well,’ was the 
don’t know. It’s very diffi- 
‘As I suspected. You 


reply. ‘I 
cult to prove.’ 
don’t know whether he’s dead or not.’ 
‘No. But I do know this—they buried 
him about a month ago on suspicion.’” 


More Socialism 
By William H. Seed 


“Civilized Commercialism,” by Ernest 


(i. Stevens (Ek. P. Dutton and Co., 
OSl Fifth Avenue, New York.) $1.25 
net. 

This book is another of the multi- 


tudinous attempts by men with the usual 
commercial outlook, to find a short and 
simple remedy for the evils of monop- 
oly. Mr. Stevens aims at a wider out- 
look than most writers of his type, and 
he opens his book with quite an inter- 
esting disquisition upon the growth of 
and economic evils in an- 
cient and 
the analogy between their condition and 
They died of 


commercial 
Greece Rome, showing that 
ours is singularly close. 
the economic cancer of monopoly. Can 
we survive? 

Of course he thinks we can, and his 
Compel 


remedy is short and simple. 


every seller to sell the same article at 
the same price at the same time, with 
only such differences as may be justified 
by freight rates, customs, cte., in differ- 
ent localities. Like so many other pres- 
ent day writers of this type, he believes 
the problem will have been solved if 
only monopolists can be compelled to 
sell always at a profit, as that will pre- 
from cutting out the little 


vent them 


fellows, who are sure, in some 
instances, to have local advantages over 
the big trust. Mr. Stevens’ particular 
point is that this result will be ‘achieved 
by insisting upon a practical price equal- 


ity all over the field, which means that 


pretty 


a monopolist cannot lower his prices in 
Kansas, to cut out an inconvenient com- 
petitor there, without lowering them all 
union; that, he thinks, 
would ruin even the biggest monopoly. 
He would establish this new regime by 


over the and 


legal enactment. 


It goes without saying that this hook 
left the hands before Mr. 
Hoover's policy of price-lixing had been 
adopted by Uncle Sam. We have thus 
taken a short cut to the end Mr. Stevens 
was aiming at, and the arguments he 
may be very useful to those 
benetits of the 


author's 


advances 


who wish the Hooyer 
policy to continue after the war. 
It is very interesting to notice that 


Mr. Stevens insists his policy “does not 


spell socialism.” \Ve are accustomed to 
finding such protestations in books of 

He bases this assertion 
that 
“government 


this character. 
fact 
commercialism” 


on the under his “civilized 


will not, 
any more than now, own the means of 
production or parcel out jobs and 
wages.” And 


will be co-operation 


again, he says, “There 


which means 
freedom con- 
for all in- 


what he 


the greatest individual 


sistent with a like freedom 
dividuals.” It is not clear 
thinks socialism is, and perhaps he does 
not realize that his ideal would be claim- 
ed by socialists as their own. He would 
not have the government own the mo- 
nopolies, but he would have the govern- 
ment interfere with the full 
of the monopolists’ control and restrict, 
indirectly at least, the amount of plun- 


obtains. 


exercise 


der the monopolist otherwise 
This he would have the government do 
in the public interest. But surely this 
installment of 


Stevens 


is a very large state- 


directed socialism! Mr. 


“the shortest cut to socialism,” whatever 


Says 





he thinks socialism is, is to let things 
remain as they are (or were, before the 
Hoover commission got to work), under 
“rules framed in favor of the few.” 
Socialists have been saying that for a 
hundred years, and have been divided 
into a majority who would accept such 
as his as installments of 
“impossibilists” 
want commercialism to get more 
and more uncivilized so that socialism 
will come quickly via revolution. These 
civilizers of commercialism would find 
allies, if they only knew it, among the 
hest elements in the socialist movement. 


“palliatives” 
socialism; and a= few 


who 


ote 
° 


“Iexcess Condemnation,” by Robert Enu- 
gene Cushman. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York.) $2.00 net. 

The title of this book is so technical 
that to the uninitiated it gives no key 
to its subject. As a fact it sets forth 
« proposed reform based upon the ethics 
of Henry George. In a word, the pro- 
posal is that when a public body, such 
as i municipal corporation, is empow- 
for any public 
further 
privilege of purchasing such other land 


ered to purchase land 
improvement it shall have the 


contiguous to the main plot, as may be 
considered likely to increase in value as 
a consequence of the proposed improye- 
ment, 

We are all familiar with the type of 
speculator who purchases real estate in 
the near neighborhood of a_ proposed 
park in the hope that it will rise in value 
as a consequence of the expenditure of 
public money. He is one of the class 
described by Lord Rosebery many years 
ago as “the meaner sort of capitalist.” 
There can be no reasonable doubt that 
such a man is simply trying to contiscate 
certain values which are created by the 
taxpayers’ money, and these parasites 
benefit by every improvement a munici- 
pality makes. It is proposed, therefore, 
te grant public bodies the legal power to 
purchase property contiguous to a new 
park, thoroughfare, or other work likely 
to send up the value of real estate, so 
that the public exchequer may reap the 
result of the expenditure of public 
money. In the technical jargon which 
has grown up around this subject, land 
compulsorily pur- 
“condemned” and 


or other property 


chased is said to he 
any condemnation beyond what is ac- 
tually required work contem- 
plated is “excess condemnation.” This 
“excess” the 


for the 


is about the only kind of 
present writer is in favor of. 


Mr. Cushman is an instructor in po- 
litical science in the University of IIl- 
nois, and he has visited several European 
countries where the principle of excess 
condemnation, or something akin to it, 
is in force. [lis investigations were cut 
short by the outbreak of the war, but he 
has gathered an amount of examples 
which cannot fail to interest those who 
pay any attention to the subject of land 
values and taxation. It is very instruc- 
tive to notice how large are the sums 
rescued for the public by the application 
of this principle. In some cases they 
more than equal the cost of the im- 
provement which has given rise to them. 
What a vista of possibilities this opens 
up! Imagine the city council running 
a park at a profit, or lightening taxation 
boulevard! 
and surely 


a parkway or 
idea sink in 


hy making 
Once let the 
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public good sense will overcome the 
interests of “the meaner sort of capital- 
ists.” 

Mr. Cushman explains the technical 
terms he uses, and the book is intel- 
ligible to the average reader in spite of 
As it is the 
first book dealing with the question, it is 


the dryness of the subject. 


more important to get the case stated 
thoroughly than to make a propaganda 
pamphlet, and therefore the style is not 
exactly popular. The propagandist will, 
however, find it an excellent munition 
shop. It is one of the series gotten out 
hy the National Municipal League. 
: 


oe 
. 


“The Inn of Disenchantment,” by Lisa 


Ysaye. (CHoughton, Mifflin Co., The 
Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass.) 
$1.35 net. 

This is a “nice” hook. It is not a 


remarkable book in any way. There is 
nothing great or brilliant about it. Yet 
it tempted the present writer to read 
far more of it than ever he meant to. 
It is a restful book. One's eyes wan- 
der carelessly over its pages and it is 
never necessary to go back to get the 
author’s meaning. A pleasant, super- 
It makes one think, too, but 
it does not give one knotty problems 


ficial book. 


to solve. It is productive of reverie 
rather than serious thought. I wanted 
to be just to it, and was anxious to 
determine whether it effect was due to 
my mood of the moment. I therefore 
took it up at several different times but 
found the impression did not greatly 
vary. 

The author philosophizes lightly, from 
a modern point of view. She is slightly 
eyvnical, but very gentle and pleasant 
withal. The idols she breaks so pret- 
tily we have already broken a hundred 
times, even the youngest of us. She 
adopts the dialogue form, but her char- 
In each little 


essay there are just two. One is ob- 


acters are mere puppcts. 
viously the author’s self, and the 
other just a listener, who asks the right 
questions at the right places to bring 
out just the points the principal speaker 
wants to make. 

It is good recreation and makes a 
“nice” gift hook, Really, the word “nice” 
sums up the book very well. 

whe ate of 

A Chicago man tells of ealling on a 
young lady very early one spring morn- 
ing. He had come in his big automobile 
and he wanted to give the voung lady a 
morning spin through the country. A 
little girl, the young lady’s niece, an- 
swered the bell, “Is your auntie in?” 
“That's 
“She’s upstairs,” 


asked the man.. “Yes, sir.” 
good, Where is she?” 
said the little girl, “in her nightie, look 
ing over the banisters.” 


? 


° ° 
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The Jady of many portable posses- 
sions Was moving from town to the sea 
shore for the summer. \ cab had been 
thought big enough to convey her and 
her property to the station, and the cab- 
man sat there, passing from one stage 
of disgust to another still deeper, while 
his veliicle, inside and out, was_ piled 
high with a miscellaneous assortment 
of cherished belongings. At last the 
task of loading came to an end. “Is 
that all?” inquired the cabman with po- 
lite incredulity.. “Yes,” was the reply 
The cabman looked surprised. “Seems 


« pity,” he ejaculated, “to leave the 
, 


do rstep.’ 
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Marts and Money 


Latest events in Wall street were of 
an interesting sort. Business broadened 
considerably, and prices scored addi- 
tional gains in numerous active in 


stances. Especially prominent in_ the 
recuperative process were copper, steel 
and shipping stocks. Republic Steel 
common advanced from 70 to 7934. In 
this case the rush to buy was preceded 
by impressive talk respecting surplus 
earnings and the probability of extra 
disbursements. The rapidity of the rise 
showed conclusively that most of the 
demand emanated from people who had 
been conlident sellers for short account 
when the quotation was * below 70. 
Every student of the market had known 
for months that the Republic Steel Co. 
could conveniently pay 10 or 12> per 
cent on its common stock, instead of the 
6 per cent that has been effective since 
last February. Just about a year ago 
the quotation for the common was up 
to 93--absolute 


rumors concerning extra payments were 


maximum,  Specious 
largely responsible also for the pre- 
cipitous advances in the values of At- 
lantic, Gulf & West Indies and Indus- 
trial \lcohol certilicates. When the 
first-named company declared the usual 
rate, the feelings of disappointment 
were soothed by statements that some- 
thing nice would surely be given stock- 
holders around Christmas. From. all 
this, and yarious other occurrences, it 
could easily be inferred that the mar- 
ket was once more largely in the hands 
price- 


of its friends—the pools and 


jugglers. Tips to buy were in abun- 
dance. They covered almost everything 
on the list. Particularly insistent was 
the advice to purchase the shares of 
tohacco companies. It was properly 
emphasized by a rise of seven points in 
the value of Tobacco Products common, 
which was put on the dividend-paying 
list in the carly days of October. The 
quarterly rate is $1.50. The current 
quotation of 51 compares with a high 
mark of 8034 on August 21. Mercan- 
tile Marine preferred was another stock 
that plaved a seductive part, in conse- 
quence, mostly, of a revival of the tale 
about a complete adjustment of the &2 
per cent dividends still unpaid. Wall 
street feels persuaded that interested 
financiers are very busy perfecting the 
last details of the tremendous plan of 
settlement. Mercantile Marine common 
still is quoted at the undignilied figure 
ef 25, which compared with 507, on 
September 14, 1916. 
vood money has been sunk in this stock 


Whether the bulk 


of it ever will be recovered is a pro 


A vast amount of 
since autumn, 1916. 


found mystery, despite the optimistic 
opinionation that some authorities feel 
inclined to indulge in with regard to 
ocean shipping after restoration of nor 
mal conditions. Steel common ts worth 
$6 more than it was a week back. The 
present quotation of 97 denotes an ad- 
vance of over eight points when con- 
trasted with the recent minimum of 
8834. During the height of the latest 
revival in the inquiry for steel shares, 
gossip files furnished plenty of urgent 
advice to purchase Steel common. for 
investment purposes. There was mighty 
little of this kind of talk three weeks 
ago, when Wall street was struggling 
in a Serbonian bog of pessimism. They 
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“he Mercantile Trust 
Company at Eighth and Locust 


Sts.is easy to reach from any 
‘part of St.Louis or its suburbs. Any 
line will transfer you. GIF your 
ercantile Savings Account_/, ts 
opened on or before December th, it. 
will draw interest from December 1 


Mercantile Trust Company 


(Member Federal Reserve System- U.S Government Protection) 

Eighth and Locust Sts. QJ Open Monday 

Evenings Until 7.29 QJ Savings Accounts can 
“be opened and deposits made by mail. 
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Do You Need a Will ? 


If you were to die without one, the State would appoint 
someone to settle your estate and compel him to dis- 
tribute your property according to certain fixed rules. 
Do you know what this distribution would be? 


Are you quite satisfied with the portions of your estate 
that various relatives would get? 


Would it interest you to read a short digest of non- 
technical language of the Missouri Inheritance Law? 
If so, write us for a copy, “Why a Will?” 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company 


Fourth and Pine 











Upon request we will mail you our Booklet entitled 


“How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds” 


LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO., 
310 N. Eighth St. Bond Dept. 
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$1.00 Each Postpaid - - - - - REEDY’S MIRROR 
All the late Cloth ' 

BOO KS ana ‘Paver Bound ROGUE'S Book Store 
at :::::: : 703 Lecust Street 
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Mat., 50c-$1.50; Nights, 50c-82 


J EFF ERSO N Sun. Night and All Next Week. $1 Mat. wea, 


Cohan and Harris Present 


The Sweetest Love Story of the Century 


The Willow Tree 


With FAY BAINTER and the New York Cast 








SHUBERT 





GARRICK /| 
HH 
Monday Night and All Next 3: 
Week HE 

$1.00 Mat. Wed.; Nights & i 


Sat. Mat., We to $1.50 





By and 
with 


Oliver Morosco Presents the Greatest of 


Laugh Ilits 


THE BRAT 


MAUDE FULTON “Sirosco Cast. 








ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MAX ZACH, Conductor 


Season opens Nov. 16-17 


15 Friday Afternoon and Fifteen Saturday Evening Concerts 


WORLD Singers—Louise Homer, Emilio De Gogorza, Julia Culp, 

Reinald Werrenrath, Helen Stanley, Arthur Hackett, 
FAMOUS Violinists—Fritz Kreisler, Sascha Jacobinoff, ’Cellist— 
ARTISTS Willem Willeke. Pianists—Harold Bauer, Guiomar 


Novaes, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 


SEASON TICKETS $9.00, $12.50, and $17.50 


Now on sale at 205 Knights of Columbus Bldgz., 3549 Olive St. 
Reservations may be made by Telephone, Lindell or Central 2907 








Ninth, at St. Charles 


“AMERICA FIRST” 
AL SHAYNE 


ORPHEUM THEATER 


2:15—TWICE EVERY DAY-—8:15 


Popular Prices 


MRS. THOMAS WHIFFEN 
BENSEE & BAIRD 
APDALE’S ZOOLOGICAL CIRCUS 
JOSIE O°MEERS 
LEW BRICE & BARR TWINS 
SWOR & AVEY 
PICTURES 


Orchestra 











STANDARD 


7th & Walnut 





— 











P WAY AND THE BIG SENSATION 
SPEEDWAY ? FIFI? 





NEX'T—DARLINGS OF PARIS. 








14th AND LOCUST 


BURLESQUE SHOWS 





GAYET Y 


Produced Each Week with Propriety 


Before Audiences Composed of 
Women and Children. 


mus week AL REEVES’ BEAUTY SHOW 





Next Week 


Sam Sidman in a Brand New Show, Entitled 
“CIRCUS IN 'TOWN” 











AMERICAN 


Starting Next Sunday Mat. and Week 
Eves. and Sunday Mat., 10-25-35-50c; 
Mats., Tues., Thurs. and Sat., 10-25c 


THE MUSICAL COMEDY 
OF THE HOUR 


HONOLULU LOU 


Music and Lyries by Ben M. Jerome 
Book by Chas. S, Adeleman 
20 — ,, SINGING AND 20 
DANCING NUMBERS 


Grand Opera House 
ON MARKET STREET 
Between Broadway and Sixth 
The Theatre of Liberal Policy 
TEN STANDARD ACTS OF THE 
BIGGEST AND BEST 
ADVANCE VAUDEVILLE 


Ever Offered at Popular Prices 





Box Seats 30c; Lower Floor 25c; 
All Other Seats 15c. 














ODEON, TUESDAY EVE., DEC. 4—8:15 


KREISLER 


VIOLIN RECITAL 


Tickets, $1, $1.50, $2, on sale Stix, 
Baer & Fuller. 











“Where Everybody Goes” 


15¢c COLUMBIA 25- 


Sixth and St. Charles 


10 Big Acts of Vaudeville 


Circus Novelties—Pictures— 
Musical Comedy 


11 A. M., Continuing to 11 P. M. 














The Problem Solved 
“where wee GICARDI’S”? 
To-night.”’ 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT 


Under Cover and 
Open Air 
WINTER GARDEN 

A. J. CICARDI 
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are cminentlhy practical finanejers on the 


st ck ( xchange The resurgence of 
cheerful sentiments has Nkewitse been 
fostered by encouraging news from thie 


battlefields, 


from the Cambrai sector in 


especial, Russia, we are given to under- 
stand, has already been ‘ discounted” as 
a market factor. In substantiation of 
this, it is pointed out that the rate for 
the ruble has advanced from 11 to 13. 
There’s a little worry, however, about 
the amazing quotation for Italian ex- 
change--8.97. This compares with a nor- 
mal rate of 5.19.) Exactly what signiti 
canee should be attached to the persist- 
ent weakness of drafts on Rome, nobody 
scoms to know or willing to tell. [t 
appears all the more astonishing when 
it is remembered that the Washington 
ry omonths been ex 


Most 
stocks 


government lias f 
tending generous credit to Italy. 
of the 
have thus far responded only modestly 


representative railroad 
to the betterment in the prices of indus- 
trial and mining issues. Singularly ir- 


s Pennsvivania, which is 


rESPON sty 
quoted at 473g, or a few small fractions 
above the November S minimum—47. 


The imertness of this) stock casts a 
shadow over the entire railroad group, 
notwithstandime hopeful reports relative 
to the forthcoming decision of the com- 
merce commission, Of course, it may 
plausibly be argued that in) prevailing 
circumstances Pennsylvania is creditably 
vidued even at +7, purchasers at this 
figure getting less than 6!. per cent on 
their funds, whereas they get 8'4 per 
cent on Union Pacific common at 116, 7 
per cent on Atchison common at 86, 734 
per cent on Great Northern at 91, and 
7'> per cent on Hlinois Central at 94. 
In order to vield 7 per cent, Pennsyl- 
vania would have to fall to 43. The 
stock’s par value is $50. Touching this 
matter, we must not forget that Penn- 
svlvania has at all times been rated more 
highly than other railroad shares, if we 
exclude from consideration a few first- 
class preferred issues. Even to-day 
Chicago & Northwestern 
which pays & per cent, is quoted at 


pre ferred, 


141, or at a figure implying a net return 
of less than 534 per cent. This stock 
comes ahead of $145,090,000 common, on 
which 7 per cent has regularly been dis 
bursed every year since 1902, The rul- 
ing price of the common is 95, implying 
a net yield of about 7'4 per cent. The 
quotations for copper shares were bene- 
fited by 
supplies of the metal fall 


intimations that the available 
materially 
short of demand, Copper authorities 
are agreed that the official price for the 
metal—23!'5 cents a pound—will soon 
have to be raised two or three cents if 
it is desired at Washington that war 
requirements shall be fully met. The 
present quotation of Anaconda—s8— 
shows a gain of seven points over the 
minimum set on November 8 NKenne- 
cott has advanced from 20 to 34, and 
Utah from 7114 to 79'4. It is bruited 
about that the Kennecott people have 
bought more than fifty thousand addi- 
tional shares of the Utah = since last 
April. If such is truly the case, then 
they must own approximately five hun- 
dred and sixty thousand shares in all 
by this time, or $6,600,000 of the total 
capital stock of $16,244,900. One of the 
prominent directors of the company is 
credited with the statement that he con- 
sidered the Utah Copper Co. a wonder- 


ful property and its stock an excellent 
mvestment. In view of the fact that 
the Kennecott acquired a large amount 
of Utah stock last year at prices wel] 
above 95, one cannot reasonably expect 
its officials to speak derogatory, words 
concerning the Utah Co. The quotations 
for many important bond issues indj- 
cate gains of one to two points. Since 
there’s practically no short. selling jn 
this department of the exchange, the 
improvement in values must be consid- 
cred the outcome of real investment 
purchases. lven foreign issues have 
notably reacted to the appearance of 
propitious influences. The current quo- 
tation of American Foreign Securities 


Ss is 9414, against 90 on November 17, 
The Anglo-French 5s denote an advance 
from 89'4 to 907s. Further and still 
more noteworthy gains in values seem 
supremely desirable. They would exert 
very helpful effects on financial and gen- 
eral economic affairs throughout the 
nation. 
a substantial recovery cannot be looked 


The idea persists, however, that 


for until the great financiers come to 
the conclusion that the end of the war 
is in sight. The latest estimate regard- 
ing cotton production is 11,700,000 bales, 
inclusive of linters. Traders on the cot- 
ton exchanges have placed a decidedly 
bullish construction upon it. They re- 
evard it as indicative of an ominous 
shortage. As a_ result, we see spot 
middling quoted at 30.10 cents a pound 
in New York. The December deal is 
quoted at 28.80; the May deal at 27.75, 
and the July deal at 27.52. These are 
marvelous figures. A month or two 
after the outbreak of the war, the staple 
was valued at only 5 cents in the south. 
Speculators of most pronounced op- 
iimism feel certain that the quotations 
will eventually be above 40 cents. 
There’s only one thing seriously worry- 
ing them, and that is the possibility that 
the government may before long see fit 
to regulate both dealings and quotations. 
Save for misgivings about this point, 
spot cotton would undoubtedly have ad- 
vanced to more than 40 cents several 
weeks ago. For the new season, ex- 
ports of cotton will be at least 5,000,000 
bales; our own 
7,700,000. 
plies will be exhausted long before the 


requirements will be 
So it is apparent that sup- 


crop-year comes to a close. A dis- 
quicting outlook, sure enough. 


J 
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Finance in St. Louts 
They have a poor and tedious market 
on Fourth street these days. Business 


is of exceptionally petty proportions, 
and prices are soft in most all leading 
cases, 
late or to invest has been sharply re- 


untoward develop- 


Ividently, the desire to specu- 
pressed by recent 

ments in all markets for money and 
securities, The turn for the better in 
Wall street has so far not been reflected 
in the least degree in local affairs. The 
+ per cent bonds of the United Rail- 
ways Co. are selling in small amounts 
at 56.25 to 56.50, and the preferred 
shares at 51. Occasionally, a frag- 
mentary lot of the common is taken at 
41% or 434. St. Louis & Suburban gen- 
eral 5s are purchasable at 62.8714. This 
surely is a bargain price, particularly 
when one recalls the high figures the 
honds used to be quoted at not many 
years ago. Brown Shoe preferred is 
selling at 90, and the common at 64. 
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Fairly good prices, these, under pre- 
vailine conditions. National Candy com- 
mon is valued at 28; about eighty shares 
vere taken lately at this figure. Twenty 
five Certain-teed Products common were 


» 


cold at 42. implying a decline of about 


$]2 from the recent maximum.  Mis- 
sour: [’ortland Cement has fallen to 77. 
It was rated at 95 last July. The stock 
draws © per cent. In the banking de- 
partment, Commerce is the only stock 
that continues to show a little activity. 
\ fex odd lots were sold the other day 


at 109 to 109.50. St. Louis bankers quote 
leans at 314 to 6 per cent, with 


time 


demand quite good. New York ex- 


chanee ts quoted at 25 cents discount 
bid. 
et 
Latest Quotations. 
Description. Bid. Asked. 
Boatmen’s) Bank 1001, . 
Merchants-Lac. Nat. Bk. 246 
Nat. Bank of Commerce.. 11014 os 
Mercantile Trust 351 
United Railways pfd ; 21 215% 
do. com, .. . <— 1 5 
Granite-Bimetallic Min... 8 34 58 34 
American Bakery com... 9 
Brown Shoe pld_..... Sd, ¥ 
do com. 63 65 
‘ertain-teed 2nd pfd 89 
do con. ... 4) 17 
Chicago Railway Equip. 110 111 
Hamilton-bBrown Shoe L2¢ 129 
Hydr. Press Brick com. 1 ams 
International Shoe ptd 110 
do com, a 99 an 
National Candy com 28 by 281, 
k. C. Home Tel. 5s, $1000 40 
do S500s ae NS7xy 
do $100s ax 0 Yi 
Alton, Granite & St. L. 
Tr. 5s 711. 
St. Louis & Sub. Ry. 5s 93 
do gwen. Os os 62 64 
‘nited Railways 4s 561.2 
oe 


elnswers to Inquiries 
STOCKHOLDER, Ft. Scott, Man.—West- 
ern Union Telegraph is an investment 
While 


this seems a relatively high value, in 


stock. Its present value is &2. 


view of the exceptionally low figures 
now quoted for so many first-class rail- 
road and industrial shares, it must be 
borne in mind that the company could 
readily disburse a regular dividend of 
/ or &8 per cent. The existing rate is 
» per cent, but 1 per cent extra was 
paid last january. For the first half of 
i917, the balance after charges wes 
£6,825,027, against $5,979,113 for the 
corresponding period in 1916. The stocs 


outstanding amounts to $99,785,727. If 


the regular rate is raised to 7 per cent. 
buyers at 8&2 vet 84 per cent. Last 
year’s top mark was 105'4. The de- 
preciation of about $23 cannot be con 
startling. Indeed, it testifies 
strongly to the high regard in) which 
he stock is held among informed in 
vestol If you are not afraid of the 

sibility. of further depreciation, you 
might go ahead and commence purchas 
inv additional stock on a care fully ar 


ranged scale. 


y RER, St. Louis—-The Dominion 
of Canada Ss, due 1931, look cheap at 
“O'o, the current value. They were 
down to & about ten days ago. They 


are a ligh-erade investment, and it 
seems inconceivable that they might ever 
While the 


ladian debt is mounting rapidly, and 


be considered otherwise. 


Me nation’s finances are undergoing a 


terrific strain, 


economic resources are 


avane ‘ 1 . . 
Virtually unlimited 


and guarantee rapid 


recovery alter the close of the war. If 


\ 


you purchase, you must be prepared to 


dCC further depreciation in) the 5s, 
should the strugele continue indetinitely. 


M. H.R. Litehfield, 11. 


Unless you 
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need the cash, it would certainly be in- 
advisable for you to sell your American 
Tobacco preferred at a loss. The stock 
is a superior investment, and not likely 
to decline much further from the exist 
ing price of 955, which compares with 
a maximum of 113 in 1917. Latest re- 
ports concerning properties of this class 
are decidedly favorable, despite the un- 
precedented prices of tobacco, high cost 
of labor, and war taxation. 

There's no 


T. W. OS. Dallas, Tex. 


prospect, at this time, that International 


os 


Paper common might have another sen- 
cational advance in price. Hopes of a 
resumption of dividend payments have 
gone glimmering. The current quotation 
of 24 cannot he said to be unjustifiably 
low, but there may be a rise to about 
35 in case of an important upturn in 
ihe general market. Last year’s top 
notch was 75! Nothing has been paid 
on the common since 1899, A few 
months ago, minority holders filed suit 
to compel a renewal of payments. All 
preferred dividends in arrear have been 
cleared up. If you wish to average up 
on your holdings, why not buy some 
other stock of known merits, paying 
a substantial dividend? There are splen- 
did bargains going. It’s not always 
necessary or advisable to buy anoither 
certificate of the same old stock. 
Moines, Ta 

haker common is supposed to be on a 
+ per cent dividend basis. At the rul- 
ine price of 40 the net yield is precisely 


Ixvesrcr, Des Stude- 


\ 


10 per cent. On November &, the price 
was down to 335¢. You would not be 
indiscreet if you were to buy at or 
around 40 for a speculation. The 4 
per cent dividend does not seem in 
danger of reduction or suspension. — If 
you are looking for an investment, vou 
should consider such stocks at Atchison 
common and preferred, Atlantic Coast 
Line, General Electric, Great Northern, 
IHinois Central, Union Pacific common, 
Westinghouse Electric, and U. S. Stee! 
preferred. 


+ - 
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An Ohio man was having a lot of 
trouble piloting a one-tent show through 
tiie middle west. He lost a number of 
valuable animals by accident and other 
wise) Therefore, it was with a sym 
pathetic mien that one of the keepers 
undertook the task of breaking the news 
of another disaster. He began thus: 
“Mr. Smith, you remember that laughin’ 


hvena inecage 9: “Remember — the 


laughing hyena?” demanded t] owner, 


angrily. “What the deuce are you driy 


ine at?” “Only this, Mr. Smith, he ain 


at this morning 


cet nothing to laugh 


a tae 
oe ee oe 
o “eo “e 


It was a hot summer day—with that 
peculiar kind of heat common to tl 
\tlantic slope. Five big, stout gentle 
men were going up to the top of a New 
York building. The sweat was pouring 
from their foreheads, and their hand 
kerchiefs looked like Coney Island bath 
ine-suits hung out to dry. “LE wish 
there was a heer saloon in this cle 
vator,” remarked one fat gentleman. 
“Ves, boy, 
beer abroad this elevator,” 
looked at the five 


vou ought to have a keg of 
chimed in 
another. The hoy 
fat men and then remarked, solemnly: 
“Oh, 1 guess there’s over a kee of beer 


in this elevator now.” 


New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price, with 
postage added when necessary. Address, 
Reepy’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 

Terse Verse by Walt Mason. Chicago: .\. 
C. McClurg Co., $1.30, 

A collection of “rippling rhymes,” with an 
appreeiation by William Marion) Reedy. 


The Areric Srowaways by Dillon Watlac 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg Co., $1.25, 


A boy's book of adventure. with much. i 
teresting information about \retic modes ot 
life. Iustrated by Frank FE. Schoonover. 

Ture Sour or ane Russian Revoturion b 
Moissaye J. Olgin. New York: Tlenry Plott 


& Co., $2.90. 


\ survey of the cconomie and social de 
velopment of Russia prior to 1905; an account 
of the revolution of 1905-6; Russian revo 


lutionary movement interpreted from Russian 
literature: the special and political cvents sub 
sequent to 1907 which resulted in) the abdi 
cation of the Czar, written in an easy and 
fluent style by a Russian journalist of not 
to caable the civilized world to gain a_ better 


understanding of the motives of the present 
upheaval. Indexed and illustrated, 
lark or Joun CC. Carnoun by Witham 


Montgomery Meigs. New York: Neale Publ. 


Co., $e. 


A history of Calhoun’s time, as well as a 
biography of the statesman, embodying a study 
of states’ rights, the tariff, the treasury and 
the development of the war department, — [lus- 


trated. Two. volumes, boxed. 
Tue American CavatryMan by Henry F 
Downing. New York: Neale Publ. Co., S$b.o0. 
\ romanee of Liberia, written by a negro 


who has been prominent in national attairs 


Soncs oF Sentiment by Ida Caroline Thin 
rell Hlorne. New York: Neale Publ. Co. 
$1.22. 

Romantic poems cxpressing the varying 
moods of the human soul in relation to God, 
man and nature,  Frontispicee portrait of th 

ithe 

Tur Cameaten by Fred BL Morrill New 
York: Neale Publ, Co., $1.40. 


\ political novel. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A CALIPORNIA Proncer by 
Carlisic &. Abbott. New York: Neale Pub 
Nshing Co., $l.40. 

Reminiscences of the “forty-niners.”” Pon 
trait frontispicee of the author, 


Tue Masour or Dearun by John R. Larus 
New York: Neale Publ. Co., $1.60, 


\ romanee of the French revolution, writ 
ter iround = Robespierre 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A CONFEDERATI STAFI 
Orrvricek by Gen. GG. Moxley Sorrel, New 
York: Neale Publishing Co., $2.10. 

Sceond edition, with introduction by Se 
ator Join W. Danicl, Portrait: frontispiece. 

Conrkipurions Towarp A Tltistory or Mt 

Gornic Cuntrure, Vol, 1, b leo Wiener. 
New York: Neale Publ. Co., $5.00, 

Prof. Wiener is an authority on Slavie lit 
erature, Yiddis Spanish-Jewish songs in’ the 
Balkans, Germanic mediaeval law Now lh 
miake an oineursion into a rather recondite 

ct 1 1 as le 1M) 1» accepted Bib 

s tor Christian doctrines, | 


sfe fe ofs 
When passing behind a street car, look 
out for the ca. approaching from the 


opposite direction. 











ANOTH IR of Parrish’s absorb- 
ing stories of thrilling adventure 
and clean romance. It is a tale of 
the middle west just before the 
Black Hawk War, and the plot of 
the story turns upon the thwarting 
by a young army officer of the 
devilish schemes of a notorious 
Mississippi River gambler against 
the beautiful daughter of a southern 
planter. As a romance it’s one of 
the author’s best and a notable con- 
tribution to the season’s fiction. 


All Bookstores 


A. C. McCLURG & CG., 
Publishers 








HE SOURCES of the 
POWER of MUSIC dy 
EKLLA WHITE CUSTER 


A SERIES of six chapters analyzing 
Music to its basic principles and scek 
ing the sources of its power over the mind 
of Man, It is based upon the experience 
of a lifetime, with unusual opportunities for 
observation, and is) prompted by a deep 
appreciation of the beauty of Music and of 
its influence upon Man, This book makes 
its appeal to thoughtful students and to 
those music-lovers who have had no tech 
nical training, Lat who desire to know 
something of the reasons why Music has 
such a widespread and varied interest, It 
is clearly and concisely written, and there 
Is “not one sup uous seutence.” 


This Work ts issued as follows: 


De Luxe Epirion, 
100 COPIES, POST QUARTO (SX1I0'1%) PRIN 


ED ON ITALIAN HAND-MADE PAPER, IN 12 
POINT OLD-STYLE ROMAN TYPE, BOUND IN 
DAKK BLUFF ANCONA BOARDS WITH POCKET FOR 
> CHARTS IN FRONT, UNCUT EDGES AND IN 
SLIDE CASE, $3.00 NET, 


STUDENT'S Epirion 


THE MOSHER PRESS 
PORTLAND, MAINE 








‘Great War Ballads 


by 
BROOKES MORE 


Readers of the future (as well as 
to-day) will understand the Great 
War not only from perusal of his- 
tories, but also frem Ballads having 
a historical basis and inspired by 
the War. -~ 

A collection of the most interest- 
ing, beautiful and pathetic ballads. 


True to life and full of action, 
81.50 Net 
For sale by St. Louis News Co., 
st. Louis; Brentanos, The Baker & 
Tavlor Co., New York; A. C. MeClurg 


& Co., Chicago—and all Bookstores, 


“‘Thrash-Lick Publishing Co. 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 7, @. A; 











“SHALL J. P. MORGAN 
OWN THE EARTH?” 


a booklet which PROVES by photographed 
eXtracts from an official U. S. Government 
Report that the Morgan wealth and power are 
twenty times greater than realized. How 
Morgan (after the war) can manipulate a 
“panie:’’ then buy cheaply control of al 
Vital industries; dispossess you of wealth; 
reduce millions to abject slavery. HTlow he 
keeps knowledge o this power suppressed: 
how newspapers are controlled; governments 
and legislatures corrupted, Vrice 50 cents— 
and vour money back if not satistied that 
the information viven is well worth the 
price, Descriptive circular, testimonials, ete., 
free, Avents wanted. Address 


JACK PANSY, Publisher 
P. 0. Box RM-307 Grdnd Rapids, Mich. 
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Without Reservation 


All America has been captivated by the 
refreshing goodness of 





REG US PAT OFF 


wit. BEVERAGE 


Those who l.ave tasted it have spread the news 
of its deliciousness. Those who have tested it 
testify to its purity, wholesomeness and nutritive 
Gualities. 

That’s *wuy, throughout the country — north, 
east, south and west—=§in cities and villages — 
on land and water—among civilians, soldiers 
and sailors are found hosts of enthusiastic friends 
of 


Bevo — the all-year-’round soft drink 










See Thar THis 
Seat is Intact 





— =o ~,, 
Set That (hown Bears Tas Fox CAUTION 
‘ he ° s— a 





Get Bevo at inns, restaurants, froceries, Cepartment and drug 
stores, picnic grounds, baseball parks, soda fountains, dining cars, 
steamships, and other places where refreshing beverages are sold. 
Guard against substitutes—have tiie bottle ovened ia front of you. 


Bevo is sold in bottles only—and is bottled exclusively by 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH — £T. LOUIS 
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OLIVE 4822-4823 


WALNUT—NINTH 
CENTRAL 3006 


S.W CORNER 


Holiday Greeting 
Caryvs 


A Beautiful Line 


FRIENDSHIPS — Both 
Business and Personal— 
are more highly valued 
this year tnan ever. Just 
a few words of fellowship, 
a pleasing or effective 
design — only a remem- 
brance—and yet how the 
sympathies are warmed in 
this good, bad, sad, but 
happy-go-lucky old world! 


Bl oi 
Make an appointment 


and we will sukmit 


designs and prices. 


ST.lLlOouis 




















ERNSQONN 


10c and 25c FOR ALL PAIN® 
FORHEADACHES NEURALGIA AND LAcRPPEL ABLE TS 






































cS —S 
Exactly as Advertised 





Good Advertising 


The advertising campaigns which we have planned 
and directed were successful, because they were per- 
sonal and practical. 

All advertising should approach personal salesman- 
ship as nearly as possible. 

Sound analy)sis—original methods—consistent co- 
operation—merchandising ability. These are the vital 
elements of good advertising which we offer you. 


Write or phone for an appointment. 





Simpson Advertisin3, Service Company 
ROY B. SIMPSON, President 
’Phone, Olive 462 Syndicate Trust Bldg. 
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Jexas Special 


—a super-quality train of sleeping cars, lounging car, dining car 
and coach leaving Saint Louis at 6:30 p. m. daily for Dallas, Fort 
Worth and San Antonio. 


FRED HARVEY 
SERVES THE MEALS ON THE FRISCO 








For railroad fares or sleeping car reservations, phone or write 
F. J DEICKE 
General Agent, Passenger Department 


322 North Broadway 


Main 3390 PHONES Central 314 


—— 
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